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Just Published 


MILNE’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETICS 


First Book . 





4 ‘ $0.35 Second Book . ; r $0.40 Third Book . ‘ $0. 45 


mented by model solutions and careful explanations of each new 
to meet the demand which hassprung up in some quarters for a step. 


This new series of arithmetics has been prepared by Dr. Milne 


Each new topic is first carefully developed, and then 
enforced by sufficient practice to fix it thoroughly in the mind 
when first presented. The problems, which have been framed 
with the greatest care, relate to a wide range of subjects drawn 
from modern life and industries. 


treatment of the subject upon somewhat new lines. This treat- 
ment does not, however, depart from the old and tried methods 


which have gained for his previous series the widest use through- 
out the country 


In planning the Progressive Arithmetics, the author has pre- Reviews of various forms are a marked feature. 


Usefulness is 
served these older features, and infused them with new life bya the Keynote. 


The numerous illustrations always serve a practical 
combination with what is best in modern methods of instruction, | PUrpose. In the First and Second Books the amount of work that 
may be accomplished in a half year is taken as a unit of classifica- 
tion, and within that space the various subjects have been treated 
topically, though not exhaustively, each topic being preceded by 
a brief resumé of the concepts already required. In the Third 
Book the purely topical method is used in order to give the pupil 
coherent knowledge of each subject. 


Built upon a definite pedagogical plan, these books teach the 
processes of arithmetic in such a way as to develop the reasoning 
faculties, and to train the power of rapid, accurate, and skillful 
manipulation of numbers. The inductive method is applied, 


leading pupils to discover truths for themselves, but it is supple- 
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it is indispensable in schools to have first-class pens. 


ESTERBROOK’S ARE FIRST CLASS 


Will the principals and teachers supply the natural deduction? 


26 John St., New York. 


Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CoO 








THE SILVER-=-BURDETT READERS 


By ELva M. Powers and TilomMAS M. BALLIET, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York University. 


The First Book makes thought-getting a distinct pleasure from the start 


The Second Book adds new and practical words to the child’s vocabulary 
The 


25 cents 


35 cents 
Third Book appeals to the growing interest in great characters and famous ev vents. 40 cents 


The Fourth Book introduces a wider range — tales of chivalry and adventure . 45 cents 
The Fifth Book contains selections representative of the best in literature . . 55 cents 


As a whole, the Series is national in scope. based on the best principles of pedagogy, distinctive in the 


exactness of its grading and the intrinsic literary quality of its subject-matter. The illustrations 
are the work of artists of high standing and include also reproductions of masterpieces. 








Full information regarding this interesting new series gladly sent to any address upon request 
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THE STANDARD ENGLISH 
CLASSICS SERIES 


Recent additions which meet the Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements in English. 
Each, l6mo. Semi-flexible Cloth 
MATTHEW ARNOLD'S SOHRAB 
AND RUSTUM. (Trent & Brewster) 25 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL AD- 
DRESS AND WEBSTER'’S FIRST 
BUNKER HILL ORATION. (Gaston) 


THACKERAY’S HENRY ESMOND 
(Moore) .60 


MRS. GASKELL’S CRANFORD 
(Simonds) 30 


bo 
wm 


IN PRESS 


FRANKLIN’S AUTUBIOGRAPHY. (Trent & Brewster ) 
BLACKMORE’S LORNA DOONE. (Trent & Brewster 
SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING. (Lovett) 
DICKENS’ TALE OF TWO CITIES. (Linn) 

POPE’S RAPE OF THE LOCK and OTHER POEMS 





(Parrott) 
GINN & COMPANY Publishers 














PUNCTUATION AND 
CAPITAL LETTERS 


AND 
100 Exercises in Punctuation 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


The first book is a comprehensive treatment of all 
the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 
cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
references to examples of each case. There is an 
abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly 
from eminent authors. 

The second book is a complement to the first and 
furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 
practice the principles of punctuation and capital 
letters, established in the first book. 

The two books sell as one. 


Paper, Se 


Price, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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Text-Books of Art Education 


BOOK SEVEN 


of this Series is now ready for delivery. Sample copies will be 
mailed, postpaid, for 55 cents. 

For the convenience of the New England teachers, we are pleased 
to announce that a complete line of our publications are on sale at 
the store of J. L. Hammett & Company, Boston, Mass. 


THE PRANG SUMMER SCHOOL 


for Drawing will be conducted for three weeks, beginning July 
Twenty-third, 1906. Announcements and detailed information 
will be sent upon request. 








The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, JULY 9-12. 


Peace had its victory. 

Hine, Beede, and Judd make a 
great trio. 

There were few absentees from the 
program. 

Atlantic city invites the meeting 
for next year. 

George A. Walton was heartily 
welcomed by all. 

A frequent need of the program 
was terminal facilities. 

Several twenty-minute papers oc- 
cupied sixty minutes. 

There was nothing left to be de- 
sired by way of local arrangements. 

The New Haven meeting will stand 
out as a star of first magnitude. 

The Woman’s club department was 
a highly important feature of the 
meeting. 


The only failure was the “shore 


dinner.” They don’t know how to do 
that trick. 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer says the 


Woman’s Club is the best club to use 
on a legislature. 

We regret lack of space for all of the papers. They 
deserve the fullest publicity. 

The Horace K. Turner Co.’s art exhibit was a thing 
of beauty in a highly artistic sense. 

Fail not to read Henry Turner Bailey’s paper, the 
first in this issue. It is bright and breezy. 

The Woman’s clubs have not had so good a showing 
in any educational convention as in the A. I. I. 

Professor Henry Suzzallo of Stanford University 
traveled farthest by land to be on the program. 

The women’s clubs of the United States have a fee- 
paying membership of a million and a half earnest 
women. 

The White City management did the courteous thing 
by the members, extending the freedom of the show to 
all comers. 

Gustaf Larsson, Boston’s sloyd training school leader 
always says the right word for his great cause in which 
he ardently believes. 

The most entertaining hour was that in which Henry 
Turner Bailey had the stage, and it was something far 
more than entertainment. 

The registration for the New Haven meeting, when 
the returns are all in, will be among the large meet- 
ings, going far above the thousand. 

Professor Charles H. Judd of Yale made a heroic de- 
mand for professional standards that are highly profes- 
sional. One of the best brief addresses was by him. 

It was a good departure to bring in such a skilful 
business man as M. W. Alexander of the General electric 
company of Lynn, to present the manufacturer’s stand- 
point. 

The New Haven Country club opened its beautiful 
grounds and delightful clubhouse to the Institute for 
two afternoons. It was a great treat to the school- 


masters. 





WALTER E. RANGER, 
President American Institute of Instruction 
1906-7. 


President Faunce says the schools 
should never be used for propaganda 
purposes—on the other hand nothing 
can now be woven into the life of the 
nation except through the schools. 

Commercial education has never 
had so vigorous a champion in this 
organization as at the hands of Pro- 
fessor H. S. Person, Tuck school of 
administration and finance of Dart- 
mouth college. 

“No teacher needs twelve weeks of 
idleness unless she is ill,” says Presi- 
dent Faunce. Three weeks of devo- 
tion to rest and eight or nine weeks 
to professional improvement is the 
ideal vacation. 

The chorus of one thousand voices 
delighted the audience with a variety 
of unusual exercises along lines which 
Professor Benjamin Jepson, super- 
visor of music in New Haven, has 
made famous. 

Four of the best papers that I 
heard at New Haven were by Super- 
intendents Kendall of Indianapolis, 
Carroll of Rochester, Payson Smith of Auburn, Me., and 
Principal Baldwin of Hyannis. These wiil be printed in 
the Journal of Education entire in September. 

It was interesting to face a program of ninety minutes 
to which three prominent educators were assigned 
twenty-five minutes each and have the introductory mu- 
sic occupy seventy-five of the ninety minutes. 

A scientific attitude towards the profession is of the- 
utmost importance according to Professor Charles H. 
Judd. He mugnifies one’s attitude toward the getting 
of knowledge above the knowledge acquired, especially 
for the teacher. 

There are seventeen living ex-presidents of whom five 
are in Providence, and four in Cambridge. Of the other 
eight, one is in Maine, one in Vermont, one in Connec- 
ticut, and the five others one each is in Boston, Hyde 
Park, Newton, Lynn, and Somerville. 

“The Troublesome Boy” received much attention at 
New Haven, and the leading papers will be published in 
the Journal of Education when the new school year 
opens. The paper by Superintendent Carroll G. Pearse 
of Milwaukee, will be the first in that series. 

The important paper by Dr. W. T. Harris will be 
printed in full in an early issue of the Journal of Edu- 
cation. His topic was: ~How the Superintendent May 
Correct Defective Class-Work and Make the Work of 
the Recitation Teach the Pupil How to Prepare His 
Lessons Properly.” 

The Tiffany Industrial Nature cabinets with exhibi- 
tions of school work by Malden and many other New 
England cities, was as interesting a display for teachers 
as has ever been put up at a meeting of the A. I. I. In- 
deed it is not easy to see how an exhibit could be more 
satisfactory. These cabinets are wonderfully suggestive 
as well as informi_g. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and Little, Brown & Co. 
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had attractive displays of their books, Each house has 
a line of books for the schools that interest all teachers. 
These were the only large school book houses that rfiade 
displays of their books.. “hey had the positions at. the 
head of the hall, and their tables were the rendezvous 
of the leading educators. 

The Scarborough company had by far the best ex- 
hibition of geographical equipment that has been put 
up at any meeting of the A. I. I. The maps are new and 
on a new basis; they are pedagogically accurate and 
scientifically correct. It is a great advance in the 
science of geographical representation. It was a revela- 
tion to most of the educators. 

Wadsworth, Howland, & Co., represented by H. A, 
Putnam, had an attractive display of school paints and 
erayons, with school work done by the use of the Mun- 
sell middle values, notably in the Somerville schools, 
under the direction of Miss Patrick. Munsell has given 
the school world a new standard along art lines in his 
demonstration of the middle values in early studies in 
art. 

The local chairmen were Superintendent F. H. Beede 
for the general committee, D. D. Lambert for accom- 
modations, S. J. Graves for information, Professor 
Charles H. Judd for halls, F. J. Diamond for press, F. 
O. Jones for excursions, Henrietta Feuchtwanger for 
advertisements, Kenjamin Jepson for music, Alice E. 
Reynolds for hospitality, J. C. Knowlton for. advance 
memberships. 


PRESIDENT W. E. RANGER. 


President Ranger has played in great luck. He was 
able to make a record-breaking program, partly because 
there was no meeting of the N. E. A.. A large part of 
his program would have been impossible in any year in 
which the National Association met. United States 
Commissioner W. T. Harris, President N. C. Schaeffer, 
Henry T. Bailey, Carroll G. Pearse, Henry Suzzallo, 
Clarence F. Carroll, and Calvin W. Kendall are a few 
men whom the earthquake made possible. Mr. Ranger 
knows how to make a program when he has the ma- 
terial, and he knows how to preside with dignity with- 
out dryness. 


HON. C. D. HINE. 


High praise is due Hon. C. D. Hine, secretary of the 
state board of education of Connecticut, for his whole- 
hearted devotion to the interests of the meeting. No 
other state official has ever done more to enlist the co- 
operation of the teachers. Every public school teacher 
in the state was reached with American Institute of In- 
struction literature through his office, and all were di- 
rectly invited to join the organization. 


Fr. H. BEEDE. 


F. H. Beede, superintendent of New Haven, chairman 
of the general committee of arrangements, proved him- 
self an able general and an indefatigable worker. He 
got more advance members in New Haven alone than 
were ever secured in advance from all sources for 
any other meeting, and the local advertising for the pro- 
gram was largely through his effort. He made the 
eause his own from the start. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


No other institution in seventy-six years has done so 
much for the American Institute of Instruction as was 
done by Yale University which opened its doors with a 
cordial welcome. Professor C. H. Judd, head of depart- 
ment of education, worked incessantly for the success of 
the meeting and the comfort of the members. The 
teachers of New England will long remember the cor- 
diality of this great institution of learning. 
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| DISTINCTIVELY EDUCATIONAL. 

The meeting at New Haven was the most distinctively 
educational of any that I have known in my forty years. 
of membership. There were ninety-seven formal ad- 
dresses aside from all volunteer and informal speeches. 
The topics were of the utmost importance and of spe- 
cial timely interest. The classic halls in which the ses- 
sions were held, the entire atmosphere of the city, the 
presence of many college presidents and professors all 
tended to make this a notable educational gathering. 


PLACES OF MEETING. 

The Institute of Instruction has never been so highly 
fayored in meeting places as at New Haven. Woolsey 
hall is as attractive as a large hall can be. The educa- 
tional displays were in the large dining-hall in the 
same building at Woolsey hall and on the ground floor. 
The halls for the departments were all nearby and each 
was an attractive place of meeting. 


SUPERINTENDENTS ON THE PROGRAM. 


It is surprising what a group of good fellows you can 
get together on such a program as this at New Haven. 
First of all there was the national superintendent, 
Commissioner W. T. Harris. For state superintendents 
there were Dr. N. C. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania, Charles 
D. Hine of Connecticut, Walter E. Ranger of Rhode 
Island, Mason S. Stone of Vermont. For city superin- 
tendents, Carroll G. Pearse of Milwaukee, Andrew W. 
Edson, New York city, Walter H. Small of Providence, 
Charles H. Keyes and Arthur D. Call of Hartford, Clar- 
ence F. Carroll of Rochester, N. Y., Calvin N. Kendall 
of Indianapolis, George S. Aldrich, Brookline, Mass., 
Frank H. Damon, Hampden, Me., E. W. Goodhue, Hay- 
denville, Mass., Frank H. Beede and Alice B. Reynolds, 
New Haven, Payson Smith, Auburn, Me., and B. F. 
Merriam, Bellows Falls, Vt. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS AND PROFESSORS. 


There have probably never been so many collegians 
on an American Institute of Instruction program. Presi- 
dent Frederick W. Hamilton of Tufts, President W. H. 
P. Faunce of Brown, President George C. Chase of Bates, 
President Flavel 8. Luther of Trinity, President Laura 
D. Gill, Barnard; President Kenyon L. Butterfield of 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Professors Arthur 
M. Wheeler, Albert G. Keller, W. G. Anderson, Charles 
H. Judd of Yale, and (. S. Baldwin, Professor Henry 
Suzzallo, Stanford University, Professor William P. 
Brooks, Massachusetts Agricultural College, Professor 
Walter Ballou Jacobs, Brown; Professor H. 8. Person, 
Dartmouth. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


It is not probable that the normal schools of New 
England were ever so fully represented on the program. 
Principal Frank F. Murdock, North Adams; Principal 
W. A. Baldwin, Hyannis; Principal Charles S. Chapin, 
Providence; Principal George I. Purington, Farmington, 
Me.; Principal Marcus White, New Britain; Professor 


Horatio B. Knox, Providence, and George Wittick, Mil- 
waukee. 


GOVERNOR UTTER. 


The only ovation of the week was that extended to 
Governor George H. Utter of Rhode Island. When 
he was seated the cheering, spontaneous and 


hearty lasted for many minutes and would not cease un- 
til His Excellency arose and recognized the ovation. 
Miss Kate Stevens of London said it was worth the 
trip to the states to have heard it. President Schaeffer 
said it was the best educational address to which he had 
ever listened and I certainly do not recall its superior. 
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RECOGNITION OF EX-PRESIDENTS. 


Another oversight was looked after at New Haven, 
thanks to the insight of Alvin F. Pease. The N. E. A. 
and all other kindred organizations provide for the 
life membership of all ex-presidents with full privileges 
in the controlling board. This has never been ob- 
served in A. I. L, although most of the ex-presidents 
have monopolized the twelve places on the board of 
counsellors to the exclusion of the younger men and 
women. There are seventeen living ex-presidents and 
these are now in a class by themselves, extended ail 


privileges without taking any place that another could 
fill. 


RESOLUTIONS ON DR. HARRIS. 


The retirement of United States Commissioner Dr. 
William T. Harris was made the occasion of highly ap- 
propriate and appreciative resolutions upon both him- 
self and his successor. 

Resolved, That we here put on record our high appre- 
ciation of the important, active, and honorable work 
done for the cause of education in the United States and 
the world by our retiring United States commissioner of 
education, Hon. William Torrey Harris, L.L. D., who for 
seventeen years has held that high office, and during all 
that time has largely added honor to our country in the 
eyes of all nations. 

Resolved, that for his high educational ideals, sound 
philosophy, varied learning, and wide and successful 
experience we honor h:m as our ideal in all educational 
affairs; and that for his broad urbanity, purity of heart, 
sympathy and brotherly kindness everywhere and al- 
ways we cherish the strongest affection for him. May 
he long continue in this life enjoying that ease and dig- 
nity of which Cicero wrote so charmingly. 

Resolved, that we welcome to the office of Commis- 
sioner Hon. Elmer E. Brown, who by careful scholarship 
and varied experience in educational matters has won 
the high regard of the entire country. We hereby 


pledge him the cordial support of the teachers and edu- 
eators of New England. 


MISS KATE STEVENS. 

One of the distinctly notable features of the program 
was the presence and address of Miss Kate Stevens, of 
the Teachers’ Training school of London. Miss Stevens 
came to the stutes in April for six months among the 
schools and with the school people of this country. She 
was to have been on the program at San Francisco. I 
know of no American woman who has _ studied our 
schools, their equipment, leaders, and teachers so widely 
as has Miss Stevens. In the same way she has in other 
years studied the schools and known the school people 
of Germany and Sweden, making her undoubtedly the 
best informed woman through educational travel in the 
world. Her account of the recent school legislation of 
England was highly appreciated. 


LUCIA AMES MEAD. 


One of the special advantages of the meeting was the 
presence and activity of Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead and 
Mrs. Fanny Fern Andrews, both of whom are deeply in- 
terested in various lines of public activity for human 
and civic betterment. Both are especially devoted to 
the promotion of peace and arbitration, and their pres- 
ence made this almost as distinctively a peace as an edu- 
eational meeting. Mrs. Mead is giving her time and 
energy largely to these causes. To her was due pri- 
marily the resolutions on the subject which are printed 
elsewhere. 

The resolutions broke all records as to length, but 
their merit justified their extension. The chairman, Dr. 
William A. Mowry, was at his best, and his reading of 
them added materially to their ‘effect. 
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THE WOMEN OFFICERS. 


For the first time women are extensively recognized 
on the board of counsellors, practically one half of that. 
board being women. This was made possible by the 
transferring of the ex-presidents to another list. The 


women chosen are among the ablest educational lead- 
ers in New England. 


RECOGNITION OF THE SAINTS. 


Among the many thoughtful departures of President: 
Walter E. Ranger was the introduction of George A. 
Walton, whose first meeting was in 1846; William A. 
Mowry, whose first meeting was in 1851 and David W. 
Camp, the senior of both in years. As each was pre- 
sented the audience rose. Each made a brief and happy 
response to this recognition. 


A FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT. 


The New Haven meeting remedied a serious defect 
in its list of officers. That no harm has come from it has 
been merely good fortune. The N, E. A. learned its les-- 
son at the Minneapolis meeting when President Beard- 
shear was stricken with a fatal disease. Of the several 
vice-presidents no one felt any responsibility for arrang- 
ing for such a catastrophe., In the case of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction the case was much worse as 
there were twenty-one -Vice-presidents with no sugges- 
tion as to the order of precedence. By the designation: 
of Superintendent F. H. Beede of New Haven as first 
vice-president, this is remedied and appropriate recogni-- 
tion given to the chairman of the committee of arrange-- 
ments for the New Haven meeting. 


THE MONTREAL MEETING. 


Since the Montreal meeting, 1896, the finances of the 
American Institute of Instruction have never given the- 
officers any concern. ‘That meeting, with its increase of 
$2,300 from membership, carried the treasury above- 
$3,000 and it has never been much below that figure. 
That was distinctively an excursion meeting, but it was 
by far the largest in the history and placed the treasury 
on “easy street.” 


CIVIC AND MORAL TRAINING. 


Principal Charles S. Chapin of the Rhode Island 
normal school, Providence, had a notably strong pro- 
gram in his department of civic and moral training. 
The paper on “Moral Education as Illuminated by Her- 
bart,” by Professor Walter B. Jacobs, Brown University, 
was one of the great papers of the session. The other 
papers were upon “Education for Civic Righteousness,” 
by Professor Horatio B. Knox of the Rhode Island nor- 
mal school; “Honor Among School Children,” by Robert 
Clark of Elizabeth, N, J.. and “The School City,” by 
Ralph Albertson. 


THE EXHIBITION HALL. 


There was never a better hall for exhibition purposes, 
and there were never fewer exhibitors, but the exhibi- 
tions made a fine show. There was an unfortunate mis- 
understanding as to this side of the meeting in advance 
and equally unfortunately there was slight public men- 
tion made of it during the meeting. So far as I know 
the only “hitch” in the whole arrangement was centred 
in this department. 

THE MUSIC. 


More attractive music, either from the standpoint of 
art or popular effect, has never been furnished the asso- 
ciation. ‘The organ in Woolsey hall is one of the best 
in the United States and it was presided over by a mas- 
ter. There were soloists, men and women, of rare 
merit, specialists of high order, and a chorus of a thou- 
sand children, under the direction of Benjamin Jepson,. 
was of exceptional interest. 
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RURAL SCHOOLS. 


President Kenyon L. Butterfield, Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural college, had one of the best programs on 
tural schools that I have ever known in any convention. 
The topics treated were as follows: “The Significance of 
the Report of the Massachusetts Commission on Indus- 
trial Education”; “The Standard Rural School”; “Have 
the Principles of Agriculture a Legitimate Place in the 
Curricula of the New England Public Schools?”; “The 
School Garden as an Instrument of Sound Education”; 
“Preparation of Teachers for School Garden Work.” 
There were two addresses on each topic, and in every 
case by an expert. 


DIXON’S PENCILS. 


By far the most attractive room at the hotel headquar- 
ters was “301.” Here one could enjoy examining 
works of art produced by the Dixon crayons; could sup- 
ply himself for many a day with any style of peucils 
that he might choose, big or little, soft or hard, red, 
white, and blue, with erasers of any desired shape, form 
or purpose, and best of all with the calendar, celluloid, 
calendar, running until next July, the handiest, dainti- 
est, most welcome of all the advertising dodges that I 
know. Nor is this the limit of attractions, merely a sug- 
gestion of the reasons why everybody visited Mr. Reed, 
the prince of good fellows. 


THE PEACE RESOLUTIONS. 


The tribute to peace and arbitration was noteworthy, 
and fittingly culminated the various addresses of the 
week upon this subject. 

Resolved, That the time has come for all civilized 
nations to consider the limitation of armaments and to 
prepare to substitute arbitration for warfare; and hence, 
we respectfully request the President of the United 
States to recommend to the Second Hague conference, 
when it shall assemble, measures that shall provide for 
general limitation of armaments, the establishment of a 
general arbitration treaty, and a world parliament to 
meet at stated intervals to confer upon the mutual in- 
terests of the nations. 

Resolved, That the teachers of all schools should 
strive to make their teaching accord with the present 
trend of the enlightened sentiment the world over in 
opposition to wars, and in favor of the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes and difficulties by 
arbitration, and that especially in history and literature 
the principles of peace and justice should be carefully: 
inculcated. 

Resolved, that the president of this Institute be re- 
quested to appoint a committee to consist of Nathan C. 
Schaeffer of Pennsylvania, chairman, Walter E. Ranger 
of Rhode Island, and five others to prepare a plan for 
organizing the teachers of the United States in an active 
campaign for teaching international peace, and that this 
committee be requested to present such plan to this In- 
stitute and to the National Educational association at 
the next annual meeting of these bodies. 


THE ROMANCE. 


For the first time, so far as is recorded, there was an 
Institute wedding! On Wednesday, at the culmination 
of interests, two of the most earnest attendants at the 
sessions, and two of the best-known educators were 
married quietly in New Haven. F. H. Ripley, principal 
of the Longfellow school, Boston, and Ella G. Carlisle, 
one of the Boston supervisors. Mr. Ripley, who is also 
joint author with Mr. Tupper of the Natural Music 
series, was the most interested of listeners during the 
hour’s musical demonstration of Professor Jepson’s 
thousand chiidren, and then led his bride to the altar. 
It is understood that Mrs. Ripley will continue her 
supervisory work for the present. 
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THE GRADUATES CLUB. 


Many of the men in attendance stopped at the Gradu- 
ate’s club, and they fared better than has often been 
possible at a meeting of the A. I. I. -Indeed they were in 
luxury as to rooms, food, and especially for lobby privi- 
leges, but it was hard on those who could not be there, 
as none could be who had their wives with them. The 
weakness of the meeting was the absence of a lobby at 
any of the hotels so that the general social feature for 
which the A. I. I. has always been prominent was 
largely absent. The visiting element, the chumming at- 
tachment, was far behind what one gets at any of the 
resorts at which we so often meet. The absence of this 
atmosphere made some feel that the meeting was not 
as great a success as it really was. The publishers es- 
pecially felt the lack of this phase of the meeting. What 
the rest lacked, those at the Graduates club had in 
abundance, ‘ 

BENJAMIN JEPSON. 

Professor Benjaman Jepson occupies an important 
and interesting place in the school music world. He is 
a master musician, and has the New Haven public ar- 
dently devoted both to school music and to his leader- 
ship. There are three great national schemes of public 
school music teaching to none of which has he ever ac- 
knowledged allegiance, and report saith that he has de- 
clined to allow any of the great publishing houses to put 
his books upon the market. Under these conditions 
Professor Jepson had a notable inning, especially on 
Wednesday forenoon when he had a thousand school 
boys and girls singing for more than an hour upon the 
following program:— 


“My Country, ’tis of Thee” 


Wwe kg ee errr Austrian hymn 
ene. POLt: Moers i Si To be sung at sight 
ye Eo ee err German hymn 
“Red, White, and Blue” 

rr hy |” A etees To be sung at sight 
TE SY Es co vc wc ce cceneneeaed Russian hymn 
“Union Dixie” 

TOPOR Tet DORs 6k ae otednpie To be sung at sight 
“The Star-Spangled Banner’’.. With semi-chorus of boys 
Exercises in Dictation............ By the entire chorus 


Patriotic School Song—<Air, “Onward, Christian Soldiers” 
With grand organ accompaniment by Professor 
H. B. Jepson. 
At the piano, Harry Cowles. 
The songs for sight reading were written for the oc- 
casion by Dr. Horatio Parker of Yale University. They 
had never before been heard or seen by the children. 
The same may be said in reference to the exercises in 
dictation. 
The audience manifested great interest in the whole 
demonstration. 
TOPS OF THE ROCKS. 


An exceedingly attractive outing was the carryall 
ride to the tops of East and West Rocks. This is en- 
tirely unique among excursions. The ride is well worth 
while for its comfort, and the outlook is beautiful and 
restful. The fare, twenty-five cents, was but a trifle 
and the jollity of a party of twenty was of itself worth 
much more than the cost. 


ANOTHER SALARY CAMPAIGN. 


In September and October the Journal of Education 
will run weekly articles on the salary question. This 
series will include the notable papers by Superintendent 
Calvin N. Kendall of Indianapolis and Superintendent 
Payson Smith, of Auburn, Me. 

The Institute placed itself on record on 
question thus:— 

Resolved, That we recognize with cordial apprecia- 
tion the disposition manifested in many places to ad- 
vance the salaries of teachers and school officers, on ac- 
eount of the greatly increased cost of living expenses, 
and we feel constrained to express the earnest hope that 
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this good work will still go on, as is evidently greatly 
needed—since while wages of various classes have been 
greatly advanced, yet the salaries of teachers and 
school officers have not been increased in proportion to 
laborers in other fields. 


LIBRARY SECTION. 


Unfortunately the program was not in readiness for 
the general circular upon which many depend for in- 
formation, but it was an exceedingly valuable session, 
and deserved a large audience. Bven the N. EB. A. has 
rarely equalled this program in importance. Here is a 
suggestion of the feast: “Providence Public Library and 
the City Schools,” William E. Foster, librarian, public 
library, Providence: “The Ideal Library,” C. L. Sim- 
mons, superintendent public schools, Westfield, Mass.; 
“Connecticut System of Grants to School and Public 
Libraries,’ Mrs. Belle Holcomb Johnson, state visitor 
and inspector, Connecticut public library committee; 
“Duty of Normal Schools to Train Teachers in Library 
Work,” W. I. Fletcher, librarian, Amherst college; 
“Patriotic Societies and the Public Library,” Mrs. Sara 
T. Kinney, regent, Connecticut society, D. A. R.; 
“Claims of the Pubiic Library,” ‘ames H. Canfield, 
librarian, Columbia University. 

It is high time for a vigorous effort to be made to get 
teachers and all school officials to attend these library 
sessions, for such addresses as these are among the best 
in any educational association. George 8. Goddard, Con- 
necticut state librarian got up the program. 


FAUNCE ON WAR. 


President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown had this to say 
ou war:— 

No great movement is permanent until placed on an 
educational basis. Whatever enters the public mind 
through the schools enters as sunshine and rain into the 
fibre of the oak. A world-wide movement is now in 
’ progress, having as its object, not the reformation of hu- 
man nature, not the disbanding of all armies and na- 
vies, but simply the establishment of a better means than 
war for the settling of disputes that must occur as 
long as the nations endure. Already great results have 
been accomplished. Arbitration has been substituted 
for war in the majority of cases. War is now the ex- 
ception, not the rule, in case of international quarrel. 
There is a growing appreciation throughout the world 
of the irrationality and futility of war. We have come 
to realize that the simultaneous discharge of pistols at 
fifty paces is no more likely to establish justice than 
the tossing of pennies or the throw of the dice. When 
the duellist became absurd, duelling was dead. We are 
learning to exalt a new type of heroism, the heroism of 
the social settlement, of the city missionary, of the men 
and women who are devoting their lives to the uplifting 
of social conditions in the heart of our great cities. This 
newer heroism must be taught in our public schools. 
We can inculcate the brotherhood of man in every class 


in our schools, and in every study that is taught. We 
can show that racial antagonisms are baseless and bru- 
tal. Each of the various races makes its own contribu- 
tion to modern civilization. 


CELEBRATION OF THE EIGHTEENTH OF MAY. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews gave the reasons for cele- 
brating May 18, the character of the celebration, and 
the extent to which it has been observed. It is the an- 
niversary of the opening of the first world’s congress, 
which was a significant event in the world’s history. It 
stamps the beginning of a new world epoch in which 
moral and social progress will culminate in the triumph 
of justice and peace. Children should understand its 


significance under the guidance of an _ appreciative 
teacher. 
The Hague conference was brought about by the 


growing spirit of co-operation among the peoples. There 
have been thirty international conferences in the inter- 
est of industry, science, government, and humanitarian- 
ism. 
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THE ARTS AND CRAFTS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY HENRY TURNER BAILEY, 
Editor of the School Arts Book. 


More topics for the public schools! Why? Simply, 
and in a word, because the changed conditions of our 
time demand it. Fora whole generation the feeling that 
the schools have offered a one-sided curriculum has been 
deepening like a rising tide. This feeling has been 
voiced by three types of keen-eyed citizens; the farmer, 
the business man, and the educator. 

The farmer complains that the boys and girls of the 
country are inoculated by the public school with-some- 
thing which gives them an aversion to the farm and 
country life, an aversion to honest hard work and 
simple pleasures, and gives them a hankering for the 
city. From Vermont comes the question, “What shall 
we do? Our fields are becoming pastures, our pastures 
forests, our farms are being abandoned because our 
young men and women go to the cities.” From North 
Carolina comes the demand for something which shall 
keep the new generation on the land. “Industrial activi- 
ties are reviving, but they centre in cities, the land 
mourns, desolate and without inhabitant.” From the 
Dakotas comes the cry for men. “The harvest is great 
and the laborers are few.” It is the same everywhere 
throughout the country; but in the cities when a cheap 
furniture house puts a three-line ad. in a morning paper 
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for an assistant bookkeeper at a dollar a day, a hun- 
dred and ninety-seven applicants appear within twenty- 
four hours! 

The merchant and the manufacturer in the city have 
their complaints also. They say that the young people 
who come to them from the public schools have no sense 
of the value of time, no conception of property rights, 
no power of application, no thoroughness, no ambitions 
but to do as little as possible and to get as much as pos- 
sible; that they are lazy, eye-servants, self-seeking, and 
of flabby character. A city tailor is swamped with 
orders. When asked why he doesn’t employ more men, 
he replies, ‘Hire more men! Would to God I could find 
@ man or even an old-fashioned boy! If you will find 
me anybody who can do anything, or is willing to learn 
to do anything well, I will take a dozen to-morrow 
morning.” 

The professional man complains that our educational 
system has not made efficient and wholesome citizens. 
Examining ourselves and our neighbors, we discover, 
says Hanford Henderson, a lack of totality, a failure to 
report the universe, an insufficient grasp, a feeble 
pulse. “Deaf and dumb and blind and anesthetic, we 
stand in the midst of a universal wealth which we are 
unable to appropriate. One cannot recover from one’s 
surprise to find so self-conscious a process as education, 
&@ process which we all admit to be a means and not an 
end, ignoring its own material, the sensational world; 
ignoring its own process, the wholesome all-round activ- 
ity of the organism; ignoring its own end, the cultiva- 
tion of power, and turning to the cheap substitutes of 
outer fact.” 

That there are grounds for these complaints, no one 
will deny; but that the public schools are solely re- 
sponsible for the laborphobia, incompetence, and lassi- 
tude of modern youth, no thoughtful person will affirm. 
There are three that must bear witness in this matter, 
and the other two are the industrial world and the home. 

Nowhere has the influence of the old industrial train- 
ing been set forth more fairly and concisely than in the 
recent Report of the Commission on Industrial and 
Technical Education for Masachusetts. That report 
shows that formerly the apprentice system did its full 
share in training for efficient citizenship, and that the 
decay of that system is largely responsible for the pres- 
ent state of affairs. ‘“‘ Every day lost by the apprentice 
system,” says the report, “was gained by the school, un- 
til imperceptibly under steady pressure, the school came 
to stand alone as the only means of traiming, and the 
child came to be almost wholly separated from the 
ordinary activities of life.’ 

But the most potent factor in education in the old 
days was the home. The homes were mostly in the open 

country, and made by men and women of great practical 
efficiency. 

The Man—Cleared land, cut wood, made rails and 
posts, built stone walls: built barns and sheds, made 
simple furniture and farm utensils, involving car- 
pentry, blacksmithing, and painting; cared for bees, 
poultry, sheep, cattle, horses; could break colts and 
steers; milk, shear sheep, butcher; could plough, plant, 
cultivate and harvest vegetables; sow, mow, reap, 
thresh, and winnow grain; could read the sky, tell birds, 
wild animals, insects, and common plants and trees at 
sight; could plant, prune, and graft trees; make maple 
syTup, and vinegar, cure ham and bacon; fish, trap, and 
hunt successfully; make shoes, harnesses, and simple 
tools; weave baskets, make. kites, bow guns, darts, 
whistles, etc., for the children; repair anything; shave 
himself; make a telling speech at town meeting. 

The Woman—Understood all phases of housework, 
sweeping, dusting, washing ironing; could cook, make 
yeast, soap, candles, butter, cheese, sausages, preserves 
of all sorts, candy, wines, and cordials; could spin yarn 
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from wool and thread from flax; dye it, knit, weave, em- 
broider; shrink cloth, bleach cloth: cut out and make 
ordinary garments, darn, and mend anything well: 
braid rugs, paper a room, cut hair; gather medicinal 
herbs, nurse the sick, rear children; manage a flower 
garden, have potted plants bloom all winter indoors; 
milk, make hay, and have all the children clean and 
neatly dressed at church on time, Sunday morning. 

In comparison with such men and women, we of the 
present generation seem 


“Amid the muses, deaf and dumb, 
Amid the gladiators, halt and numb!”’ 


Of course we can do many things our forefathers 
could not do; but Henderson displays the contrast 
thus:— 

“The modern man has a voice which is a bit squeaky 
and harsh, and boasts no great carrying power; but then 
he has the long distance telephone, and can call prices 
from New York to Chicago. Stentor could not have 
done that. The modern man is rather near-sighted and 
astigmatic, and may fail to recognize his best friend 
across the street: but then he can look at the moon 
through his great telescopes and can see things which 
Ptolemy never caught sight of. Our modern man may 
be a little dull of hearing and rather hard to talk to, 
but with a microphone he can hear a fly walk. Heisa 
trifle short-winded and finds running fatal, but why 
should he want to,run when the ‘elevated’ shoots him 
over the city, and the ‘limited’ over the country? All 
along the line of modern human defect we find substitu- 
tion of some mechanical excellence. The modern man is 
not personally attractive, but he has undoubted taste in 
bric-a-brac. He has lost his wholesome appetite, but 
gained a French cook. He fails in democracy, but he 
gives alms. He denies himself fresh air and pure water, 
but he has the sanitarium and the doctor. Stated in this 
bald fashion the illusion is evident. One puts it aside 
as resolutely as one would put aside the tempter him- 
self. The substitutes are poor trinkets to be offered in 
exchange for human power and beauty and excellence.” 

3ut the point just now .is that those homes were edu- 
cational centres of superior efficiency. Not upon the 


farms only, but even in the villages where every man had 
“An acre of land around each door, 
And a cow and a couple of sheep, or more,” 


the boys and girls received a wholesome discipline in 
handicraft, and a vigorous training in the cardinal vir- 
tues every day in the year. 

There was wood to be brought from the shed every 
night after school; there were eggs to collect every 
morning; for every meal fresh water must be drawn; 
regularly, every day, chickens, pigs, horses must be fed; 
cows must be driven to pasture in the morning and 
brought home at night; calves must be suckled, colts 
rubbed down, gardens weeded, wood cut, hay spread, 
berries picked, corn husked,—in short there were chores 
without end. And indoors another endless round offered 
itself. From tending the baby, washing dishes, dusting, 
and bed making, the little apprentice passed on to 
sweeping, knitting, mending, washing, soap-making, 
butter-making, preserving, and cooking. 

And how wisely these tasks were graduated! Always 
something easy enough to be well done if essayed with 
good will; always something just ahead a little move 
exacting, but novel enough to pique the curiosity, and 
useful enough to spur the ambition. From helping 
mother from love of her, in tasks of no moment, to 
helping father for love of the family, in tasks of conse- 
quence, the boy was promoted to tasks of his own, for 
the regular performance of which he alone was respon- 
sible; and then, when his faithfulness had been ap- 
proved, to tasks of such importance that the comfort 
and even the life of helpless creatures depended upon 
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his fidelity to duty. The boy looked forward year by 
year to some more honorable office. He was promoted 


upon the basis of merit from one position of trust to ~ 


the next as rapidly as his developing powers and his 
growing trustworthiness would warrant. A similar pro- 
motion awaited the girl from the day she began to care 
for her doll clothes to the day she began to prepare her 
own bridal outfit. 

But in the modern town or city home everything is 
different. Food is cooked by gas or electricity; servants 
do the work in the kitchen, in the laundry, in the cellar, 
and about the house; water comes in pipes, the milkman 
brings the milk, the postman the mail, the paperboy the 
papers; there are no chores, and the all-round educa- 
tion once given to every boy and girl in the home is now 
impossible, 

Here then are the facts: The discipline of the old 
self-supporting home is no longer in force; the discipline 
of apprenticeship has disappeared: the discipline of the 
public school, unsupported by its former allies, is pro- 
nounced inadequate. Is that so surprising? With 
Crassus dead in Syria, and Pompey dead in Egypt, what 
can. Rome do but worry Caesar? 

Upon the publie school, then, has fallen the burden of 
supplying this “practical,” “old-fashioned,” “motor train- 
ing.” Has the public school risen to the occasion? Is 
it rising? Can it like Caesar rise to the august position 
of sole Imperator, Dictator, Censor for tife? To the 
first of these questions I believe the public school itself 
must reply, “I have not risen to the occasion’; to the 
second it may answer, “I am rising’; and to the third— 
ah, there the players change! It is the soothsayer now 
that whispers, ‘““The ides of March are come,” and I be- 
lieve the public school can fling back the word “Aye, 
Soothsayer, but not gone’’; for to-day the common peo- 
ple stand between their Caesar and his foes. 

‘hat the public school has not yet risen to the occa- 
sion we must all admit. As the Industrial commission 
says, in the public school the child has come to b2 
“almost wholly separated from life.” 

As soon as nature had brought the child to the point 
where he had gained complete control of his powers of 
locomotion, we teachers caught him and made him sit 
still six hours a day. As soon as he had learned to talk 
fluently, we told him he mustn’t even whisper all day 
long. As soon as he could use his fingers and thumbs 
in a hundred skilful ways we took from him everything 
he tried to use in school except a pencil. We taught 
him to say “I see a dog,’ when he saw nothing but 
hieroglyphics on a chart. We gave him dots and dashes, 
plus signs and radicals that he never saw in ali creation 
except in school. We taught him to spell impenetrabil- 
ity and pneumonia before he had had experience of 
either. We took him off the surface of the earth and 
shut out his view of river and sky and taught him geog- 
raphy from colored diagrams. We cooped him in an 
ill-ventilated room, cramped him in an ill-fitting seat, 
made him drink from the same cup with a hundred 
others, let him leave the room at recess only, and then 
taught him hygiene from a book. When physics and 
chemistry were introduced they were presented in book 
form; all his botany was Latin names; he drew from 
copies; he designed from dictation; he had nothing but 
“exercises” in manual training. In real life the rewards 
of his exploits were leadership, pennies, the stolen fruit, 
the ability to swim and dive, to play the game well; the 
consequences of failure were lickings, scars, and juvenile 
poverty, wretchedness, and disgrace. In school the im- 
mediate consequences were almost wholly confined to 
per cents. and B’s and G minuses, as inconsequential to 
the child mind as the value of X. He saw in real life 
that if people wanted to know things they asked their 
neighbors; if a man got into trouble his neighbors 
helped him out; that people copied from one another, 
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traded with one another, wrote letters to one another. 
He found that in school it was a crime to ‘“‘com- 
municate,’ to “prompt,” to “copy,” to “swap,” or to 
“write notes.” And with all school literature beginning 
with fables, and ending with myths, what wonder that 
he came to look upon school life as “not the real thing,” 
a sort of bad dream he had to endure five days in the 
week as cheerfully as possible? What wonder that 
bright teachers, like the author of the Upton Letters, 
sometimes burst out with bitter words? That honest 
man wrote:— Fs 

“One sees arrive here every year a lot of brisk, 
healthy boys, with fair intelligence, and quite disposed 
to work; and at the other end, one sees depart a cor- 
responding set of young gentlemen who know nothing 
and can do nothing, and are profoundly cynical about 
all intellectual things. And this is the result of the 
meal of chaff we serve out to them week after week; 
we collect it, we chop it up, we tie it up in packets, we 
spend hours administering it in teaspoons, and this is 
the end. And yet this preposterous system continues 
year after year.” 

Can we wonder over the growth of athletics, social 
functions, and secret. societies in our high schools? 
Those are the only things in modern classical high 
schools which from the pupils’ point of view have any 
semblance of reality, any connection with life itself. 

Moreover our schoolroom methods have fostered the 
growth of vicious habits. If a boy doesn’t believe in his 
task a “study period” is a temptation to idleness. A 
prohibition which seems to him unreasonable is a 
temptation to do the deed. A class recitation in which 
he may have to-recite or may not have to recite is a 
temptation to take the chance, to gamble, to speculate 
on margins. A blackboard recitation places a premium 
upon the sidelong glance, stealing, bluffing. Ranking, 
marking, promoting upon the teacher’s judgment alone, 
open the door to “pull” and the spoils system. Govern- 
ment by the teacher rather than by school sentiment 
breeds irresponsibility, contempt for authority, skill in 
evading the law. Regular class promotions and “the 
same thing next year” are both alike deadly to ambition. 
Free text-books and supplies tend to destroy the sense 
of individual responsibility for property, of the value of 
privileges in the terms of cost, and of pride in personal 
acquisition and possession. 

Of course there is another side to all this, and good 
teachers have always outwitted the system; but we 
must admit that on the whole the subject-matter of the 
publie school has been abstract, the tasks almost wholly 
artificial, the incentives unnatural, the methods conven- 
tional, the discipline arbitrary, the rewards unreal. 

If the public school is ever to give children anything 
like the discipline they used to receive in the home and 
the workshop, all this must be modified in the direction 
of the concrete, the genuine, the vital, the teleological. 
The school must bring the children into contact with 
nature at first hand, with problems of vital interest and 
Obvious value; with tasks which enlist all their powers; 
with methods which leave no room for subterfuge and 
sham; with a discipline which aevelops moral back- 
bone, ethical muscle and brotherly blood. 

Are the public schools moving in this direction and 
thus rising to meet the new demand upon them? I be- 
lieve that they are. The leaven of the kindergarten has 
lightened all the primary dough. It has broken up the 
formal arrangement of desks and programs, brought in 
objective teaching, banished gloom, restored tcys and 
games to the children, and given them tasks they love. 
In the grammar grades the hopeful signs are silent read- 
ing to gather information, and oral reading to entertain 
and instruct others; health lessons; business arithmetic 
based on the daily practice of the community, making 
use of printed blanks and price lists from the morning 
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paper; writing for a purpose rather than for practice; 
drawing to iliustrate nature studies, geography, history, 
or for the purposes of construction, rather than to em- 
body abstract principles and acquire a .echnique; but 
we must introduce more widely and more thoroughly the 
school garden, and all its co-ordinated activities; includ- 
ing door-yard design; domestic science, and household 
economy; including interior decoration, dress, and the 
social amenities, the care of the sick, and of those suffer- 
ing from accident. We must foster the handicrafts, 
especially such as pertain to school and home life. Our 
high schools must have more generous and exacting com- 
mercial courses; more courses in applied physics and 
chemistry; more shop work; courses in surveying, land 
scape gardening, forestry, intensive agriculture, and ap- 
plied art. Such work in the public schools, and such 
work only can furnish the occasions, supply the mate- 
rials, provide the incentives, and offer the rewards and 
punishments the growing human organism must have if 
all its powers are to be developed symmetrically. 

And such work will help to produce sterling charac- 
ter. Seeds will not lie, nature cannot be hurried, buried 
grass roots will sprout, electricity cannot be fooled, a 
joint will not be party to a deception, a perfect curve 
cannot be copied by a sidewise glance, hammer marks 
on metal cannot be slyly wiped out, skilful technique 
cannot be cribbed, there are no ponies in translating 
raw material into finished objects. If a little force pump 
works, it works, and if it doesn’t work, no amount of ex- 
cuse, bluff, explanation on the part of the pupil, no let- 
ters from home, or appeal to school board politicians 
can make it work. And boys soon discover all this and 
react accordingly. 

Our model of a well-ordered schoolroom must be the 
workshop, not the church where well-dressed people sit 
up in rows and refrain from whispering. Our~ideal of 
school discipline must be the democratic ideal, not the 
military, a self-discipline under the pressure of a 
healthy pubiic sentiment, not a forced obedience under a 
tyrant. Only under such conditions can self-respecting, 
self-reliant, honest, earnest, efficient, neighborly men 
and women be trained in public schools, and even then 
only when the schools are strengthened on the one 
hand by higher institutions, technical schools, colleges, 
and universities, and on the other by “homes of virtue, 
sense, and taste.” 

Of course no thoughtful person can be inveigled into 
the assumption that the arts and crafts in schools will 
redeem our young men and women from all their sins 
of omission, or usher in a social and industrial millen- 
nium. Bverybody knows that the more directly and 
perfectly we train a boy to do anything with his hands, 
the more likely we are to turn him into a machine. 
Skill ever tends to automatism. The mind loves to 
shift responsibilities to the spinal column and other 
gangleonic centres, that it may be free to ramble on at 
its own sweet will. And this rambling will be profitless 
and even injurious, unless it ceases to be rambling and 
becomes a search for the best things,—for the larger 
truth, for the finer beauty, for the more lovable good- 
ness. 

As our courses become more practical they must be- 
come more ideal. We must have more nature study 
from the poet’s point of view that our children may look 
upon the world with the anointed eye and find there 
Henry van Dyke’s God of the Open Air, and Celia 
Thaxter’s God who cares for the Little Sandpiper. We 
must have more music to tame the spirit in its out- 
bursts of passion, soothe it in sorrow, uplift it in gloom, 
cheer it in weariness, speak for it at times when it can 
find no language but a cry. We must have more fine 
art that our young men may see visions and our young 
women may dream dreams. We must have more in- 
spiring biography and history that our children may see 
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their fathers glorified—the men who made way for lib- 
erty and died, the women who endured as seeing the 
invisible. We must have more poetry, more ethical in- 
struction, more interpretation of great literature, chat 
our children may have exalted ideals of manhood and’ 
womanhood, of human brotherhood, of mutual helpful-- 
ness, of individual responsibility, of the great spiritual 
realities which bind the world by golden chains about 
the throne of God. ‘Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” 

Caesar will survive the ides of March, and live to 
reorganize the ‘lriumvirate. The new school will be 
supported by the new home whose inmates will realize 
that out of it are the issues of life, and by the new com- 
mercialism which will realize that the Republic’s chief 
business is education. And the time will come when one 
generation can say as it contemplates the next 


“T framed his tongue to music, 
I armed nis hand with skill, 
I moulded his face to beauty 
And his heart to the throne of Will.” 
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- WAGES AND MERIT. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT C. F. CARROLL, 
Worcester, Mass. 





In many cities half the tax levy is expended for pu)- 
lic school education. Frequently the limit of bonded 
indebtedness has been nearly reached. An advance of 
ten per cent. means $50,000 if the salary budget is half 
a million dollars, and so on. In many cases such an in- 
crease is absolutely impossible without an advance im 
the tax rate. An advance in the tax rate may discour- 
age manufactories and depress the value of real estate. 

On the other hand there is in many parts of the coun- 
try a dearth of grade teachers. Young women can hope 
to receive higher remuneration as stenographers, as 
bank clerks, or as expert workers in many industrial 
lines. Men and women of the best promise who are 
college graduates cannot often be tempted to teach for 
the salaries offered in high schools or as principals, 
These positions with a maximum of $800 to $1,200 for 
women or from $1,200 to $1,500 for men would not be 
considered prizes in other lines. The teaching profes- 
sion is uncertain in tenure, is trying to health, often 
leads to stagnation of intellect, and often limits social 
life. In many cities and states the normal schools are 
patronized largely by young women of little culture and 
ordinary aims. Just how then can we hope to furnish 
funds to arrest the deterioration of the quality of the 
teaching force that has steadily been going on for sev- 
eral years? 

If we state the dilemma in plain terms we shall af- 
firm that on one hand to largely increase the tax rate 
would endanger the growth and prosperity of the com- 
munity. If we do not increase wages, promptly, our 
teaching force will rapidly become unfit to teach the 
children of intelligent, cultured Americans, and the pri- 
vate schoo] will flourish as it never has before. 

There is, I believe, but one answer to this question, 
and that is that teachers like workers in any other pro- 
fession, should be paid on a merit basis. In all recent 
agitations concerning increases in salary, the question 
of merit has seldom if ever been mentioned. A salary 
schedule for teachers is as unjust in our profession as it 
would be in the law or medicine, and reduces our call- 
ing to the basis of a labor-union. Teaching is a high 
art and every school official knows that there is the 
widest variety of usefulness and efficiency among 
teachers whether it be in grade or high school or college. 

If the truth were told, the profession is congested 
with teachers who are indifferent, unproductive, and too 
often incompetent, and the larger the city the worse 
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the situation is likely to become, and once elected it is 
practically impossible to remove a teacher or school 
principal. Wherever, as has happened in a few in- 
stances, clearly incompetent teachers have been re- 
moved we have seen a veritable tragedy. This is no 
exaggeration, aud I have touched very lightly upon the 
weakest point and most inexcusable failure in our sys- 
tem. This has been proved to be true because in rejuve- 
nated school systems, many poor teachers have been 
made alive by the application of simple business princi- 
ples and good supervision. 

Under such conditions as I have sketched a great in- 
justice is done béth to the weak and the strong teacher. 
The true and real teacher is not given credit for her 
skill. She is kept at a dead level of salary and reputa- 
tion and her whole life is a sacrifice of place and name. 
But this can never be different so long as we fear to 
distinguish between their high service and the weak 
and heartless product of the rank and file of many mem- 
bers of the teaching foree. The unsuccessful teacher 
who is equally paid and equally honored, suffers an in- 
justice in never knowing that she is a poor workman, 
an unprofitable servant. Good teachers, and there are 
great teachers, many of them, should be honored with 
medals and crowned by a grateful community as much 
as heroes in other callings. A confiding public is de- 
ceived, and the business man on the board of education 
is often completely unaware of the lack of business 
principles in the system for which he is responsible. 

$y all means let us advance the salaries of the best 
salesmen, managers, clerks, craftsmen, and toilers, ard 
professional men and women, including teachers, but 
let us break the dead level of salaries that holds our 
profession in chains. 

How can this be done? In Chicago teachers are ad- 
vanced upon the completion of courses prescribed, for 
which instruction is provided without cost by the board 
of edueation. Baltimore is experimenting with a simi- 
lar plan. New York city formerly advanced salaries 
upon recommendation of inspectors. In a few favored 
smaller communities like Brookline, Mass., and East 
Orange, N. J., and Hartford, Conn., teachers have been 
paid upon the merit system, wholly. In most other cit- 
ies the schedule is in foree and good, bad, and indifferent 
are advanced together. 

It is claimed that if teachers are students and work 
for a higher standard of intelligence and_ scholarship 
they are stimulated to a better professional effort and 
standard and that the student habit once formed re- 
mains a permanent force in their lives. The system of 
inspection as such tends to make teachers exceedingly 
nervous whenever they are visited. In either case, the 
real skill and efficiency of the teacher can not be given 
full weight, and the unassuming artist found in every 
school is often passed by. 

There are three conditions that must be met before 
we are prepared to advance teachers upon merit, with 
a chance of minimum error. 

First, some person in authority and near to the 
teacher must assume responsibility, and know intimately 
her strength and her weakness. The school principal 
ought to be the man best fitted to make this diagnosis. 
This implies that the school principal is a real teacher 
and able to estimate the work of his assistants upon a 
pedagogical basis. 

Second, the principal, the supervisors, and the super- 
intendent should reach an understanding as to all such 
cases of superior merit. 

Third, the result of such a consensus of opinion 
should be reported to the board of education with  evi- 
dence that cannot be questioned. 

$y all means the teacher who is a candidate for ad- 
vancement should be a student and the inspector should 
agree that she is a growing teacher, but each of these 
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conditions is but one factor and no one of the three 
elements that I have referred to should be considered 
as final in determining advancement. 

This theory of increasing salaries should be applied 
to the supervisor, the ~school principal, the special 
teacher, the high school teacher, the grade teacher, and 
kindergartner, alike. 

Strong teachers are as easily identified as good law- 
yers or good salesmen. Pupils and parents discover 
them, and intelligent school officials know their names 
by heart. If officials are not thus informed they are 
utterly useless professionally. It is only, a false sym- 
pathy that would include a plum in every package that 
has thus held to a dead level a great multitude who 
should stand forth, each in his own light and merit, in 
this calling than which no other calls for more individ- 
uality. 

Such a general principle would mark the dawn of a 
new era. The successful teacher would occupy her 
right place and assume a new influence. The unsuccess- 
ful teacher would know her shortcomings and have 
some good reason to attempt a higher form of service. 
The school principal would find some effort worthy of 
his name and rank which now are often in deserved 
contempt. Incidentally no salary should be advanced 
except upon merit. : 

The real secret of the present discreditable situation 
is found in the political or personal issues that enter 
into nearly every school system. The member of the 
school board is supposed to be a friend to every teacher. 
No teacher's salary, is ever lowered by a board of educa- 
tion, nor is a_ teacher often declared incompetent 
though it is an open seeret that there are hundreds sim- 
ply waiting for the pension. 

The school principal often coddles his family of teach- 
ers and jealously protects the weakest from the breath 
of criticism, and so the eyil grows. 

What every -teacher most needs is a frank statement 
as to her strength and weakness, sympathetic assist- 
ance in all her work and an ideal held in plain sight 
that will inspire a better effort and save her from dete- 
rioration and reproach. We are all interested in th's 
question and have a common responsibility. Our pro- 
fession is entitled to a remuneration that will attract 
and hold the very best talent. But no compromise is 
possible. If we persist in attempting to lift the mass 
on a level we shall stifle merit, dignify indifference and 
incompetency, the schools will fall far short of perform- 
ing their divine mission and the irreparable loss will 
fall equally upon the teacher and the community. Yes, 
the teacher is worthy of recognition, and only a wrong 
theory and a wrong system long intrenched are respon- 
sible for the present anomaly. If I am right, we should 
agree upon some better ideal, boldly state the truth as 
we see it, and urge some modification that would give 
us freedom and provide a basis for suitable remunera- 
tion. 
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SOME RECENT EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 
IN ENGLAND, 


BY KATE STEVENS, 
London, England. 

A brief survey of the main educational landmarks in 
England public elementary schools to enable us the bet- 
ter to grasp and understand the great changes that have 
already been made or which the present educational bill 
of 1906 proposes to make. 

The “Religious Question”’—how it arose—its present 
aeute form—the meaning of “Passive Resistance.” 

The education bill of 1902 which was the outcome of 
the famous “Coekerton Judgment” which made illegal 
the higher edueation in public schools—paid for by 
government grants, This bil] of 1902 abolished schoo] 
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boards and placed their schools tinder the county coun- 
cils, which in turn elected educational committees to 
earry on the administrative work. This act also placed 
denominational schools, carrying on sectarian religious 
teaching, upon the same footing as to finance from pub- 
lic funds as were the old board schools, with the condi- 
tion that they should keep their buildings in repair. 
The bill aroused so much opposition throughout the 
country that the Liberal party appealed to the country 
on the question at the general election and 
turned by an overwhelming majority. Hence the bill 
of 1906 now before parliament, which is rovsing such 
intense feeling of interest at the present time in Eng- 
land. 


were fre- 
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HONOR AMONG SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


BY ROBERT CLARK, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Honor, whether found among thives, or on the duel- 
ists’ field of honor, whether with the chivalrous knight, 
or with the college student, has a common characteristic 
—loyalty to'its code. 

Every novel is tinged with honor, public speeches are 
sparkling with the word, and college catalogs make 
abundant use of the term, yet very little is written on 
the virtue itself, and definitions are vague and rare. 

Children’s ideas of honor are practically nil, and their 
illustrations of things honorable range all the way from 
tieing up one’s shoe to the freeing of the slaves; “It is 
honorable to zo to church because you get a good opin- 
ion of yourself.” “Fighting is dishonorable because it 
is bad for the eyes.” 

Yet there is 1 common agreement that the person who 
is loyal to the group is a person of honor. Group loy- 
alty is strengthened in schools by such systems as the 
Ray Flan of I'upil Co-operation, and the School City. 
These schemes have met with general success, especially 
in the grade schools between the high and the primary. 
But the most permanent systems of self-government are 
those that are the most spontaneous and natural, such 
as the George Jr. Republic, and the “Rudimentary So- 
ciety” at the McDonongh farm school for Pu- 
and their codes 
when the machinery is not too delicate to stand a moder- 
ate amount of friction; when adapted to the pupils of a 
particular school or locality; when heartily favored by 
both teachers and pupils; and when the school children 
are honestly treated in being trusted. 


boys. 
pils are loyal to these school groups 


There is an _ individual as well as a group sense of 
honor; the doing what one knows to be right when 
trusted, even though the person placed on trust is sure 
he is not watched. 

The basis of all honor is loyalty to a code of ethics; 
the test of honor is fidelity to one’s trust. 

Suggestions based upon a study among school children 
of their individual sense of honor, indicated that girls 
are slightly more likely to act honorably when trusted 
than boys; that though the conduct of the child depends 
to a large extent upon home influence and the personal- 
ity of the teacher, yet “individual variations” are str'k- 
ingly noticed; that many children distrust the honesty 
of the persons trusting them, and that though the child 
when trusted will seldom act from a sense of honor, yet 
he will act in the way hoped for by the person who 
trusts him. This makes a foundation upon which to 
build a strong honor sentiment, and it is the privilege of 
the school not only to ineculeate a code of practical 
ethics, but also to educate the pupil into an unswerving 
fidelity to the eode. 
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WHAT SERVICE DOES THE PUBLIC REQUIRE 
OF THE PUBLIC’S SCHOOLS FOR THE 
PUBLIC’S CHILDREN ? 


BY GOVERNOR GEORGE H. UTTER, RHODE ISLAND. 


In speaking for the public’s child it is only natural 
that I, a publie servant, refer particularly to the public 
schools. The state has founded these schools, not for 
the assistance of the individual so much as for the as- 
sistance of all through the individual. It is a relic of 
social development that the whole body is affected by 
the individual, as the individual advances the whole ad- 
vances. Therefore while the public education may af- 
fect the individual primarily, it is not for him to accept 
it as a gift to himself, but as a gift to all. The state 
provides school houses and apparatus first of all. These 
things are essential, but are not the greatest factor in 
the educational problem. The New England states have 
more than $80,000,000 invested in school property which 
is largely in school buildings. The state furnishes also 
that which is of supreme importance, the teachers, and 
this it does in the New England states of some $57,000,- 
000 annually. Then come the children themselves. It 
is the duty of the teachers to so use that which the state 
gives that the result may be good citizens. The teacher 
is the most important factor in the education. Let no 
man or woman go into the teachers’ work merely as a 
means of livelibvod. The work should never be taken 
up in that spirit. That which goes into the schools 
must be later formed into the body politic. One faith- 
fui, devoted teacher and a school full of boys and girls 
make a training school for great citizenship. 

The state has a right to demand four things from its 
teachers. First, the teucher must awaken in the pupil 
a recognition, but a recognition of justice and necessity. 
Second, the teacher must show the pupils that an edu- 
eation is never completed. As that in school days comes 
from books and environment, so in later life it is always 
to be amplified from the same _ sources. Third, the 
teacher must cause the pupil to recognize the responsi- 
bility of education. The child with an education owes 
to the public a devotion and service which those with- 
out it do not owe. Fourth, the teacher should arouse in 
the child a true sense of the dignity of honest toil. 

One of the greatest wrongs in the United ‘States to- 
day is the idea that the man of toil does not stand on an 
equal footing with the man of wealth. May the day 
come soon when the man who labors will be in the fore- 
most rank of all whom God has created. 

Our country has no place for idlers and it is therefore 
endangered by them. The public schools must 
that honest toil is honorable. 

Have I asked too much? 
ward is? 


teach 


Do you ask what your re- 
The service is the reward. The sculptor finds 
his ideal in the stone. So the teacher finds his ideal in 
the pupil. 

Have you given your life for this hewing out of the 
rough stone? Read the tablet to the memory of Hor- 
ace Tracy Pitkin at the entrance of this auditorium and 
thank God for your opportunity. “He who loses his 
life for my sake and the Gospel, the same shall find it.’ 
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A SIMPLE AND USEFUL EDUCATION, A FORCE 
IN THE STATE. 
BY HON. CHARLES D. HINE, CONNECTICUT. | 

Few realize the extent of the changes which fifty 
years lave wrought in elementary education. The lim- 
ited expenditure, the brief school terms, the inability of 
local officers to deal with education, can hardly be un- 
derstood. Nothing but the revelations of reports or the 
incidental references of contemporary newspapers to 
what they take as a matter of course, can give an ade 
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quate vision of the weaknesses and limitations that- 
within the memory of men still living, prevailed in our 
schools. A considerable portion of the people were 
crowing up without much schooling; schools were open 
not more than twenty weeks in a year; teachers were 
very meagerly paid; the buildings were not only incon- 
venient, but in many cases unthinkably inadequate; 
training for teaching was regarded as visionary—knack 
and strength were the indispensable qualifications. 

The legal disorder of former times has been brought 
to an end by statute or by custom. We provide ele- 
mentary education in schools, maintained by taxation. 
Education as education, not the education of the poor, 
not free education for those who will take it; the educa- 
tion of all, obligatory upon all, without distinction of 
class or race or creed or sex, is a function of the state. 

Wherever the instruction furnished is bad and ineffi- 
cient when tested by the best educational standard and 
achievement, one of five reasons can be assigned:— 

1. The teachers are incompetent or indifferent, mak- 
ing no effort to improve themselves by summer schools 
or special instruction. 

2. The managers or school officers are only moder- 
ately and calmly desirous that either teachers or teach- 
ing shall be really good. 

38. The funds are not adequate. 

4. The schools are too small or too large to be effi- 
cient, 

5. ‘There are many schools and few children in a 
large area. 

We are face to face with the most pressing of edu- 
cational problems—the supply and training of teachers. 
Vhe practice is extending of appointing to permanent 
service none but fully trained teachers. In this state, 
instead of graduating annually 250 from four normal 
schools, and receiving fifty more from outside the state, 
we ought to raise up and retain 500. All would find oc- 
cupation at living wages. With the growing demand of 
the cities, life in which is so attractive, small towns 
and villages get less and less trained teachers from year 
to year. In the small places there is something ap- 
proaching to a trained teacher famine. 

The establishment of more normal schools means a 
capital expenditure of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. The question has been raised whether to edu- 


* cated teachers universities can offer inducements. The 


difficulties seein to be first, that universities or the uni- 
versity men do not understand the needs of the com- 
mon schools, and second, they are unwilling to give a 
degree or proper recognition of the training which such 
a course involves. 

The New England boy has nearly ceased to enter the 
teaching profession. In all Connecticut last year, with 
close upon 1,100,000 people, the number of boys train‘ng 
for teaching in any kind of normal school did not reach 
four, and the number in our universities and colleges 
intending to make common school teaching a profession, 
did not reach fifty. 

Town and city authorities are endowed with the 
power of equipping our communities with a comptete 
educational organization. They may provide anything 
and everything they deem necessary in the way of edu- 
ation. 

The services of local self-government in preserving 
good political habits are a familiar theme and we ought 
to deny its services exactly in those conditions where 
they are most needed. The sense of public resporsibil- 
ity needs to be cultivated. 

We depend for the maintenance of our pre-eminence 
in industrial position, upon the brains of the people. 
Public education, therefore, has been removed from the 
region of philanthropy into the drier climate of business 
and public duty. In New England every child must be 
educated to the extent of a common school education. 
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In a good school there is aroused in many, indeed in 
most, an indefinite quality which we call resourceful- 
less, inventiveness, or a capacity to meet new condi- 
tions by new devices. By our scholarship or tuition 
system, we extend to all a varied system of secondary 
education. By evening schools and libraries, we pro- 
vide the widest possible continuation opportunities. We 
provide the best possible training for teachers. In fine, 
we organize the whole machine so as to increase knowl- 
edge, promote individual and collective efficiency. _ 

Llementary education is an indispensable element in 
understanding life or taking a rational part in it or sim- 
plifying any of its activities. To be in modern society 
without this mastery js like being in the market place 
without money. 

{n former times industries were taught by appren- 
liceship, which afforded a good technical education, 
when industries were carried on by rule of thumb and 
not by scientific principles. Industrial occupations are 
acquiring the dignity of professions because they are 
based on science. Science has so extended its applica- 
tions that the modern manufacturer stands at great dis- 
advantage when he is ignorant. ‘The’ man of money, 
with his large faetories, worked by machinery, has 
neither the time nor the inclination to bring up young 
men with a trained knowledge of the industry like the 
apprentices of olden times. A technical education in the 
grammar and higher stages of common schools should 
intervene and teach the workman, the foreman, and the 
manager the scientifie principles which lie at the base 
of the industries, | 

This failure to educate in the better sense has gone so 
far tbat many good men are trying to show that educa- 
tien is of no good; that it neither diminishes crime nor 
suffering, and we may well ask why should what we 
call education, do one or the other, if a man is a knave 
or a fool, and reading or writing doesn’t make him less 
of one or the other unless he has been shown how to put 
this reading and writing to wise and good purposes. The 
only medicine for all these evils in the body politic and 
in families, is wisdom, Reading and writing are the 
keys to the wisdom box, but you must teach children to 
open the box. We must teach the truth and not lies, 
through books and reading. 

I am not disposed to quarrel with those who regard 
happiness as the ultimate aim of our education, in fact, 
it I may define happiness I agree with such. Somépeo- 
ple may find happiness in very disagreeable things. But 
I prefer to regard the outcome of education as summed 
up in the word “usefulness.” Without defining this 
word, the person who thinks upon sufficient evidence 
and clearly appreciates the effect of acting in a certain 
direction would be impelled to act in that direction. 
His conscieuce, his habit of dealing with his informa- 
tion will impel him to such action that either he himself 
or some one will be better. His choice and his habits 
will lead him to so act that the utilitarian side of life 
will always be present, 

Human progress is so identified with scientific thought 
both in conception and realization that they are almost 
alternative terms in the history of civilization. We 
should advance its boundaries through our youth that 
we may endure and act as pioneers in the onward march 
of states. ‘ 
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THE SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC. 


BY A. D. CALL, 
Hartford, Conn. 

The public schools of this country constitute the most 
unique expression of co-operative work in the history of 
the race. At present the interacting influence between 
the public and its schools constitutes a complex  situa- 








(Continued on page 145.) 
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RESPONSE TO ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


New Haven, Conn., July 9, 1906. 

Gentlemen: It is an honor, in the name of this 
historical association, to gratefully accept your 
hearty welcome, assuring you that it is sincerely 
appreciated, not alone because of what it signifies 
to you and to us, but because of what it implies in 
relation to your ancestors and to those who shall 
come after us. 

We have come that we may enjoy and profit by 
the pure, noble, inspiring associations which have 
made your city eminent in the civic and industrial, 
literary, professional, and religious life of America 
for two centuries. 

We have no concern as to what we are to receive 
at your hands, but we are solicitous as to the return 
we make for this hospitality. Where your respon- 
sibility ends, ours begins. 

Enneking, one of America’s favorite impression- 
ists in art, chose for his life work Boston, rather 
than the thrifty city of his birth and boyhood, be- 
cause neither the price of a painting nor an award 
from the salon ever makes an artist. These may 
lead him to be more diligent and painstaking, but 
they do not inspire nor heighten genius, which can 
only come from being in an atmosphere developed 
by the presence of masters with whom you can 
stroll and dine, discussing at leisure the signifi- 
cance of various schools of art, and in friendly 
spirit criticising one’s best endeavors, 

lf area was essential to such an atmosphere, if 
millions could kidnap it, then we should come here 
to mourn, rather than to rejoice, but the genius of 
leadership in art and literature, in science and in- 
vention, in civil and religious progress has not 
often chosen vast acres for its development. 
Greece and Rome, England and New England 
have been on the fringe of the continents, and the 
Man of Galilee saw but a few square miles of the 
Jands that He was to transform by his teachings. 
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Run a line from Bowdoin to Dartmouth, Wil- 
liams, Yale, Brown, and Harvard, and enroll the 
names of those born within this area who have 
mightily affected American life for good, 

We can study the eye and the ear with the skill 
of the masters, but no one has a suspicion of what 
seeing and learning really are. The immortal in 
mind sees, hears, and thinks. This must ever be 
supreme over whatever is mortal or material. So 


we can know the highways and by-ways df this : 


classic bit of New England between Bowdoin and 
Yale, but we cannot know the significarice of the 
atmosphere that has given the world the sermons 
of Jonathan Edwards and the orations of Daniel 
Webster, the genius of Benjamin Franklin and 
Eli Whitney, the theological independence of 
Emerson and Channing and Parker, of Bushnell, 
Beecher, and Brooks, the scientific insight of Gray 
and Dana, the journalistic instinct of Greeley and 
Bryant, the epoch-making story of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and the matchless hymn of Julia Ward 
Howe, the patriotic verse of Whittier and Lowell, 
and the classic poetry of Longfellow and Holmes, 
the educational leadership of Horace Mann and 
Henry Barnard, Mary Lyon and Mark Hopkins, 


and the almost divine foresight of John Harvard: 


and Elihu Yale. 


We are met here, as this American Institute of 
Instruction has met all about in New England for 
more than three-quarters of a century, that we may 
the better impart to our children the inheritance of 
the fathers, that we may here highly resolve that 
these worthies shall not have lived in vain, that 
this soil shall have a new birth in conscience and 
character, and that the faith, integrity, and devo- 
tion of the fathers shall not perish from the land. 
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VALUE OF ANNUAL GROWTH. 


The folly of the teacher or superintendent who 
thinks there is no growth except that which he can 
easily measure! It has been a time-honored cus- 
tom to count the rings of a tree to tell its age, but 
no one estimated the thickness of the ring, the cir- 
cumference of the trunk and the height of the tree. 
This is done to-day. They take borings into the 
tree to learn the thickness of the average annual 
growth, and then they know the lumber it is mak- 
ing, and whether or not it pays to let it stand. 
Here is a forester’s comment on a tree that he 
tested, one that was 150 years old. It stopped 
growing in height at 120 years, so that its increase 
was less. At the same time it lost its vigor in 
growth as indicated by the thickness of the rings. 
It did not pay to leave it standing, while it paid well 
up to 120 years of age. 

Three elements must be taken into account, the 
thickness of the ring, the size of the tree, and its 
height. These must be multiplied into each other. 
This gives the number of cubic feet that it grows 
in a year. As long as this is worth more than the 
interest on the value of the tree it pays to let it 
grow. When the growth is worth less, it is time to 
cut it down, from the lumber standpoint. 

The value of a boy’s schooling must be found by 
multiplying, as it were, the value of his extra power, 
poise, and alertness to himself and to all others by 
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fifty, since, if he lives, he will use it to advantage for 
at least that length of time. 

The short-sighted father and boy merely, esti- 
mates what he can earn in one year by leaving 


school. Sometime we will have a little statesman- 
ship in educational affairs. 

-0-@-0-4 
THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 


Already there is abundant evidence that the 
American people have recovered from the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, and are going to 
be ready to take hold of the Jamestown Exposition 
with ardent patriotic devotion. The dates fixed 
upon are from April 26 to November 30, 1907, so 
that one year hence we shall be in the midst of the 
great exhibit, which will differ materially from any 
other ever held. It promises to be distinctly his- 
torical and educational in its nature. Unless all 
signs fail this will be of greater national benefit 
than any of its predecessors. With this expecta- 
tion the schools should begin in September to 
prepare the pupils for the most intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the history of America from 1607 to 1907. 
-0-@ -0-@-0- -e-— -— —-—- 
THE GLORY OF THE CARNEGIE FUND. 


Nearly every day comes new evidence of the 
grandeur of the Carnegie scheme for helping re- 
tired educators. The case of United States Com- 
missioner W. T. Harris who has $3,000 a year for 
life, and whose wife, if she survives him, will have 
$1,500 for life has already been commented upon. 
It was “on account of his great service to the catise 
of education.” Now comes the case of W. Whit- 
man Bailey of Brown University who was retired 
as professor emeritus on $1,000 a year, and simul- 
taneously came a Carnegie allowance of $1,500 a 
year for his prominence “as a teacher and as a 
scholar.” The significance of this lies in the fact 
that Brown cannot partake of the fund for its pro- 
fessors as such, but individuals who have rendered 
noble service can be recognized. 
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SOME UNDERGRADUATE FIGURES. 


The following figures of New England colleges 
are interesting: Yale, 2,406; Harvard, 2,403; 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolgy, 1,440; 
Dartmouth, 898; Brown, 845; Amherst, 455; Uni- 
versity of -Maine, 448; Williams, 443; Bates, 396; 
Tufts, 386; Worcester Polytechnic, 377 ; University 
of Vermont, 352; Wesleyan, 321; Bowdoin, 289; 
Colby, 238; Trinity, 158; Middlebury, 152. 
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MEN TEACHERS IN IOWA. 


Perhaps no state has had such a falling off in 
men teachers, absolutely and relative as has Iowa. 
In 1880 there were 7,254 men and 14,344 women, 
or more than one-third. To-day there are 3,598 
men and 26,021 women, or one in nine. Even ten 
years ago there were 5,614 men and 22,507 women, 
or one in five, which was twice what it is to-day. 

No principal should be asked to report upon any 
teachers except such as he thinks incapable of 
doing the work of his school, or such as are too 
indifferent to do it. This reporting upon each 
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teacher is as silly as the old country school annual 


report on each teacher. It is forty years behind the 
times. 


It was said at the Mt. Holyoke Commentement 
that there are more cases Of nervous prostration 
among society women whose principal business it is 
to kill time than among college girls with their 
numerous courses and their vigorous student life. 
No one will question that. 


Professional educational sentiment is almost 
unanimously against high school fraternities, but 
there is an unfortunate popular sentiment that 
favors them. Even parents very generally vote in 
favor, but under coercion of their children, presim- 
ably. 


, 
i : ’ 


This is a great country ; millions of public school 
pupils anntially seek promotion through examitia- 
tions, and it is not surprising that two or three 


commit stticide, or threaten murder when they fail, 
but is none the less sad. 


The Chicago women teachers, members of thie 
Federation, since July 15 have been drawing $39 
each as the final direct instalment as a reward for 


the famous tax-fight begun in 1898 and ended in 
1906. 


One hundred and fifty of the women sttidents in 
Vassar College improved in health in four years of 
college life, and but three failed to improve. Have 
college men made stich a record? 


Some way will be found before long to increage 
the proportion of men teachers in city sthools. 
Don’t argue about it. Just make a note of it and 


then see what you will see. 
It is carefully estimated that the Juvenile court 


of Denver has saved the state, county, and city 
$300,000 in six years, 


Judge Lindsey has dotie more than any ote man, 
probably, to reduce truancy. It is a great ‘mission. 


No one really enjoys helping anyone who is wait- 
ing round to be helped. 


School lawlessness must be suppressed immedi- 
ately and vigorously. 


Pull the county superintendency out of politics, 
and keep it out. 


Now for the Jotrnal’s vacation. No issue till 
August 16, 


The public library is not an unmixed blessing. 
What one is, not what he has makes success. | 
Rating teachers will be a short-lived reform. 
It is highly important to lessen tardiness. 
Wake up and stay awake, educationally. 


Few investigations honestly investigate. 


Teaching is the noblest employment. 
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CROP PROSPECTS. 


The July crop report of the estimating board of 
the department of agriculture shows a prospect of 
an excellent yield both of corn and wheat. [fhe 
corn report, which is the first of the season, shows 
a condition of 87.5, and an area planted of 
95,535,000 acres. This points to a crop of 
2,700,000,000 bushels which is only a little less than 
the actual harvest of last year. The winter wheat 
estimate is 429,534,000 bushels, which is a gain of 
15,000,000 bushels upon the June estimate. The 
spring wheat estimate is 239,221,000 bushels, which 
is 5,000,000 less than the June estimate. The com- 
bined wheat outloSk is therefore for a crop of 
722,755,000 bushels. If this crop is harvested, it 
will be 30,000,000 bushels larger than last year’s 
crop, and second only to the 1901 crop as a high 
record. 

AGAIN A PEACEMAKER. 

President Roosevelt has had another opportunity 
to serve the world as a peacemaker. The Central 
American republics, Guatemala and Salvador, have 
fallen out over some issues not clear to the outside 
world, and are at war with each other; and the 
neighboring republic of Honduras has been drawn 
into the contest. There have been several battles 
between the contending forces, invasions and 
counter invasions, and with all the rest revolution- 
ary movements. Into this characteristic Latin- 
American broil President Roosevelt has projected 
himself with a tender of the friendly offices of the 
United States in securing peace. All of the govern- 
ments concerned are inclined to accept the 
proffered counsel, and some form of arbitration will 
settle the disputed questions. 


THE RUSSIAN TERRORISTS. 


The Russian Terrorists continue to pick off the 
men in high station whom they have marked for 
death. One of their latest victims is Admiral Chuk- 
nin, commander of the Black sea fleet. His life has 
been attempted once before. On the night before 
his assassination, he received a letter from the 
Terrorists, informing him that the sentence of 
death which had been pronounced upon him for his 
murder of Lieutenant Schmidt was about to be car- 
ried out. True to this threat, an assassin in the dis- 
guise of a sailor shot him the next day, and mor- 
tally wounded him. Another victim is a Russian 
general who was shot dead by an assassin at Peter- 
hof, almost within earshot of the Czar. This was a 
case of mistaken identity, for the assassin mistook 
the unfortunate man for General Trepoff, to whom 
he bore a striking resemblance. This is proved, by 
the fact that before firing he studied closely a pic- 
ture of Trepoff, which was found on him when he 
was taken. The general who died in Trepoff’s 
place had had nothing to do with politics. 


SAN FRANCISCO “GRAFT.” 
The “graft” at San Francisco, in connection with 
the administration of relief funds, to which refer- 
ence has been already made in this column, has at- 
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IN REVIEW. 


tained such proportions that the grand jury has 
entered upon an investigation. Two men em- 
ployed under the Red Cross management, with the 
sanction of the city administration, are now in jail 
for stealing a large quantity of blankets. Both of 
these men were ward heelers and one of them an 
ex-convict. A number of others who have occu- 
pied or are now occupying responsible positions 
under the Red Cross are suspected of misappro- 
priating supplies. Even where there has not been 
dishonesty, there has been incompetency. Many 
men, women and children in the refugee camps are 
in rags, while great storehouses are bursting with 
clothing contributed by the world’s charity, and un- 
sanitary and indecorous conditions prevail in the 
camps, in spite of the supposed supervision of camp 
commanders who are being paid $150 to $200 a 
month for their services. 


MORE SAVAGERY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Some philosopher should explain why it is that 
civilized people, when fighting with savages, show a 
disposition to sink to their level or below it. The 
war which the South African colonists are carrying 
on with the Zulus furnishes a new instance in point. 
According to despatches from Johannesburg, after 
a recent fight, the colonial troops and their native 
allies killed 3,000 of the Zulus. No quarter was 
given, and many Zulus who were wounded and 
helpless were butchered with the rest. Similar re- 
ports of butchery upon a somewhat smaller scale 
have followed earlier engagements. Under the 
present Liberal administration the British govern- 
ment is more sensitive to such matters than it was 
under Mr. Balfour, and Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman has promised a searching investigation. 


THE RICHEST MAN IN ENGLAND. 


The cable reports the death of Alfred Beit, the 
richest man in England, at the comparatively early 
age of fifty-three. His fortune is variously esti- 
mated at $100,000,000 to $150,000,000. He was a 
warm friend of Cecil Rhodes, and was believed to 
have furnished the money for the famous,—or in- 
famous—Jameson raid. He was the largest indi- 
vidual owner of mines and lands in South Africa, 
and controlled the price and output of the world’s 
diamond industry. He was popular with his 
friends, but cut no figure in public. Like most of 
the Napoleons of finance on both sides of the At- 
lantic, he was of an imperious temper and did not 
brook contradiction. Certan general theories of 
business success he obstinately adhered to. One of 
these was that a young man was spoiled for busi- 
ness if he married. It is told of him that on one 
occasion his secretary came to him and asked for a 
holiday that he might get married. Beit promptly 
told him that if he married his business usefulness 
would cease and he need not expect to remain in 
his service. He gave the young man a day to con- 
sider the matter, and on his returning with the 
statement that he had concluded to wed notwith- 
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tion needing constant study and attention. Dame Pub- 
lie is mightily interested in herself. Pull her purse- 
strings and behold how alive. She knows where she 
keeps her broonis. If she discovers an insurance bill 
dishonest out comes a broom and thé death of a few 
financial magnates is announced in the morning papers. 
If her railroads don’t suit they are treated to both ends 
of « broom until they promise to be good. If her pot- 
ted meats are not prepared to please out comes her spe- 
cial broom cherishingly called Roosevelt, and, well, the 
kitchen is cleaned. We teachers, as servants of this 
mercurial lady, are sensitive that her attitude toward us 
be sweet ond friendly. We try hard not to steal her 
money. We are obligated for our muni#ficent salaries, 
and time off—Saturday nights, meal times, and several 
hours’ sleep per week. We mix with her kitchen very 
little, it is too expensive. Her insurance troubles are 
profound mysteries to us. We cannot afford to meddle 
with ber railroads much. These things are beyond us. 
But we are particularly anxious that she shall not catch 
us loafing. She certainly must respect our wisdom after 
our streggle to hide how little we know. But consider- 
ing al! we have escaped with few scratches. 

That we carefully study the relation of school and 
publie is no new thought. Plato said the sum of educa- 
tion is right training in the nursery. Blessed assurance, 
As long as they keep the nursery at home out reputa- 
tion is safe. My only objection to the kindergarten is 
that some one may interpret it as a nursery and hold 
us responsible for the “sum of education.” The public 
schools of America seem to be in constant danger of be- 
ing held responsible for everything evil in our na- 
tional life. 

I bring three suggestive propositions to the discus- 
My first thought is that felicitous relations with 
the public depend more than ever to-day on a better se- 
lection of teachable subject-matter to the end that read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetie shall appear more attractive 
and necessary to the child. They are not and never 
have heen of value in themselves. They count only as 
they bring the child to a fuller measure of life. 

The charge that the school is not practical is usually 
the result of the superheated grievance of an irate par- 
ent. I was recently visited by one of these irates, not 
only irate but a Seotehman, who told me the schools of 
the city “weren't worthad—.” I had refused to excuse 
his boy for a week without some form of excuse. His 
reasou for the opinion of the schools was that they 
taught him arithmetic when a boy and he had to learn 
it. L propounded a problem out of an arithmetic test 
given in his boy’s grade and asked him how he was 
taught to solve that problem. His confused apologies 
were painful. He said he never apologized but said he 
didn't need the boy. This illustrates that we are teach- 
ing arithmetic better than ever before. 


ston. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SCHOOL RIGHTS. 


BY W. H. SMALL, 
Providence, R. I. 

It is necessary in public school matters that a point 
of departure should be established from time to time 
from which our easting or westing may be reckoned. 
To my mind that point is the recognition of the rights 
of all parties involved in the school policy, the public 
which supports the schools, the children who form the 
raw material, and the teachers who turn out the more 
or less finished product. I present these rights as a se- 
ries of propositions without any extensive demonstra- 
tion. 





The rights of the public:— 
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First. The public has the right to receive for every 
dollar invested a dollar’s worth of return in buildings, — 
in equipment, in service, in mental development of the 
pe dy and girls whom they educate for future citizen- 
ship. ; 

Second. The public has the right that its schools in 
time and tendency shall conform reasonably to its lo- 
cal conditions and demands, as measured by the con- 
sensus of public opinion. Every live teacher or school 
official has in mind an ideal school which grows out of 
the real, but this ideal school should not be pushed too 
rapidly ‘to the front. Public opinion will not kéep pace 
with it. The real sehool is always a little in advance, 

Third. It has the right to demand that we give our 
undivided attention to the business for which they pay 
us, that physical, nervous or mental power should not be 
exhausted upon other matters to the detriment of the 
schools; that we keep abreast of the times; that we 
grow mentally; that we use vacation in laying in a re- 
serve of nervous energy for the next school year. 

Fourth. it has a right toa fair knowledge of the 
schools through reports, visitations or inquiries. It has 
a right to frank, courteous treatment in these visitations 
or inquiries. 

Fifth. The part of the public vitally interested, the 
parents, has a right to a minute knowledge of the indi- 
vidual pupils belonging to them, in scholarship, deport- 
ment, attendance, honestly given without fear or favor; 
the right to have its children controlled in school, neither 
sent home, to the superintendent, nor out upon the 
street, except in extreme cases. 

The rights of the pupil:— 

First. He has the right to equality, the right that 
he should be given an equal chance with all other pu- 
pils, to show what he knows and what he does not 
know. I allude here to the tendency of all teachers in 
all grades to call on the bright pupil three times to the 
slow pupil once. 

Second. He has the right that.as he advances in 
grade the traditions, estimates, and prejudices of his 
previous teachers shall not be passed on with him. It 
is a cumulative poison in the school body as lead is in 
the physical. 

Third. It is his right that the teacher shall have a 
sufficient knowledge of child life and child tendencies, 
of bodily and mental growth, that she may judge him 
with probable fairness as to nutrition, sensitiveness, 
stubbornness, working power. ‘ 

Fourth. It is his right to be recognized as old as he 
is. Grammar pupils should not be controlled nor taught 
by primary methods. In difficulty he has the right to a 
respectful hearing; the right to belief until proven 
guilty; a right of appeal; every criminal has this. It is 
only in the school room that the prosecuting attorney, 
judge, jury, and executioner are all one and the same 
person. 

Fifth. He has a right to the best personal influence 
of the teacher; the lives of Arnold, Charles Thwing, Tem- 
ple, and a host of others are illustrations of this point. 

Sixth. He has the right to have his brain power 
measured by boy and girl standard, not adult. Too 
often work is assigned without this recognition. 

Seventh. He has the right to be guaged by his abil- 
ity, not by the calendar. He should be given new steps 
when mentally ready, not because November third has 
come and the course of study says “percentage.” ‘This 
may be accomplished by any method which places indi- 
vidual above system. 

Fighth. He has the right to have his work properly 
rated; his geography examination measured by its geo- 
graphical knowledge, not by its spelling. nor penmanship. 
Scholarship should never be measured by deportment; 
that should be measured alone. 

Ninth. He has the right to know what he knows and 
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to know that he knows it; that is, confidence in his 
knowledge, unshaken by any browbeating cross-exami- 
nation, 

Tenth. He has the right to clear, definite questions, 
and a fair amount of time in which to answer them. 

FBleventh. He has the right to the best energy and 
best scholarship of the teacher, not jaded by too many 
late hours whether from pleasure or reading 
tion papers. 

Twelfth. He has the right to optimism, not pessi- 
mism, to a schoolroom atmosphere of cheer and good- 
will, to encouragement, not discouragement. “Try 
hard for your promotion” is better than “You won’t be 
promoted.” ‘ 

Thirteenth. It is his right to have always before him 
an example of kindly dignity, of courtesy, and of refined 
language in his teacher. - 

Your rights as teachers:— 

First. It is your right to receive ‘courteous treat- 
ment from the public, in the press, in public speech, in 
the home before the children. It is your right to insist 
on this courtesy when a parent visits your school, if you 
have been courteous. You are not the servant of any 
one person, and you have the moral right to bow out any 
abusive caller. 

Second. It is your right to receive from your pupils 
prompt and regular attendance, cheerful obedience, 
earnest effort in school work, respect for the rights of 
others, proper recognition of your position and author- 
ity. 

Third. It is your right to have some originality in 
your work, to think for yourselves, and to have reason- 
able freedom for trying your thinking. We hear much 
about developing the individuality of the pupil, why 
not the individuality of the teachers? It is your incen- 
tive to growth and action. 


examina- 


Fourth. It is your right not to be over-supervised, to 
have your strong work praised, and your weak work 


criticised in a kindly, helpful spirit, to a fair statement 
of your opinions and beliefs. 

Fifth. It is your right to have the best possible train- 
ing from your superintendent; it is his duty to instruct, 
to help, to uplift, not to “boss” and dismiss. One hun- 
dred thousand new teachers are needed yearly in this 
country; only about 25,000 are annually trained, the 
superintendent mast train the other three-fourths. 

Sixth: It is your right to receive courteous treatment 
from your associates in the school work, teachers, prin- 
cipals, committee. , 

Seventh. It is your right to receive a salary su‘icient 
for support in accordance with your position, that your 
vacations need not be spent behind the glove counter or 
in the berry pasture. 

Righth. It is your right to take your troubles to those 
above you, and to find there a sympathetic spirit of help- 
fulness awaiting you; a large-hearted, open-minded man 
or woman who will listen, understand, and give you new 
hope and new courage. 

It behooves us as public school workers to 
these things.” 

—_———-& 6-2--2-9-e-____—_— 
HAVE THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE A 
LEGITIMATE PLACE IN THE NEW ENG- 


LAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY MASON S. STONE, 
State Superintendent of Education, Vermont. 

The subject under consideration cannot be properly 
presented without a consideration of the relation of 
nature study to elementary agriculture, conditions Zov- 
erning the teaching of agriculture, the benefits derive‘ 
from such teaching, and of 


“think on 


the methods introducing 


agriculture into the publie schools. 
Nature Study.—Naturé study is the lane that leads to 
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the field of agriculture, it is preliminary and necessary 
to agriculture, and bears somewhat the relation of ele- 
mentary education to that of a professional character. 
In its function as introducer it cultivates the powers of 
observation, the spirit of investigation and ability to 
interpret; consequently it aids in discovering the cause 
and effect relation of phenomena, in the acquisition of a 
body of useful knowledge, and in the developing of the 
power of logical reasoning. It also contributes interest 
and zest to agricultural occupations, and elevates farm- 
ing out of the slough of drudgery to the plane of a pro- 
fession. And, farthermore, nature study through the in- 
terest it awakens contributes to the joy of life. To 
awaken an intelligent interest in nature study is essen- 
tial and fundamental to an interest in agriculture. 

All children should find joy in welcoming the birds 
when they northward fly, in watching the procession of 
the wild flowers, in being on intimate terms with birds 
and bugs and beasts, in roving, romping, and reveling 
in fields and woods, in studying star and fleecy cloud, 
and in worshiping nature at her myriad shrines. Such 
awakening and joy furnish a richness and culture of 
which no one can be dispossessed, form an invesiment 
of perennial dividends, and insure against vice and 
crime. . 

Conditions of Teaching.—Concerning the conditions 
governing the teaching of elementary agriculture in the 
elementary schools, two classes of schools have to be 
considered, city and rural. Agriculture has a legitimate 
place in the secondary schools as these are practically 
the people’s colleges, and whatever contributes to the 
equipment of young men and women for successful 
careers should not be omitted from the secondary school 
curriculum, 

The natural habitat of the agriculture is not in the 
elementary school of the city. If the subject were in- 
troduced it would have to be taught in a theoretical 
‘manner on account of the absence of agriculture areas 
in close vicinity for observation and work. Also, as a 
science, it is too remote from the body of knowledge 
possessed by the city child to articulate well with his 
daily experience, and is too foreign to the life pursuit 
of most city children. Nevertheless, what has been said 
in regard to agriculture in city schools does not hold 
good in regard to nature study. Country children natu- 
rally become naturalized; city children need to be intro- 
duced to the process. City children come in closer con- 
tact with human nature, and thereby become humanized. 
Naturalization is adapted to childhood; humanization to 
youth; the one is early and simple and preliminary; the 
other is later, complex, and should be subsequent. Both 
are needed; but one before the other. 

School Gardening.—School gardening in many respects 
is more applicable to city schools than to country 
schools for the reason that the plants can have care and 
protection during the long summer vacation. Fre- 
quently in the country the school gardens of rural 
schools exhibit simply a weedy, unkempt, disconsolate 
patch within the school grounds, a mute suggestion of 
wheat and tares, with all chances in favor of the tares. 
Am suspicious that such futile attempts are not wholly 
wholesome. 

Manual Training.—Manual training is especially 
adapted to the city schools as it deals with occupations 
with which the children are more or less familiar, and 
in which they are interested. Furthermore, in the large 
buildings of city schools, rooms and appliance can be 
furnished at a mintmum cost per pupil, while a similar 
equipment for a one-room rural school would be un- 
reasonable; also the teachers in the rural schools would 
be rare who could teach the subject intelligently. 

Rural Schools. 4Just as manual training is adapted to 
the city schools, so is agriculture adapted to the rural 
schools. Because rural school children come from the 
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country and live in an agricultural atmosphere, these 
facts afford the basis of the instruction that should be 
given them, and also the arguments for the kind of in- 
struction. 


A great majority of country children will remain in 
the country; a greater majority of city children will re- 
main in the city. Each class should be given the kind 
of industrial instruction to which it is adapted, and 
with which it is acquainted by life and experience,—for 
city children manual training as a major, and agricul- 
ture as a minor; for country children agriculture as a 
major and manual training as a minor. 

Results and Benefits to Be Derived from Instruction 
in Elementary Agriculture—There are three classes 
of benefits derived from the teaching of agri- 
culture in the public schools. First is the class 
that pertains to industrial education in general,— 
the training of the mental powers of observation, 
reasoning, and judgment; the training of the moral vir- 
tues of accuracy, industry, and self-dependence; the cul- 
tivating the physical activities by the use of tools and 
by manipulating material; the forming of a foundation 
for future occupation and a basis for technical training; 
and enabling the child to discover earlier his special 
aptitudes and to enter more decisively upon his life 
work. 

The second class of benefits and results pertain to the 
individual child in school. It awakens an interest in 
and vitalizes all his school work and renders it more 
profitable; it bridges over the gulf between home life 
and school life, nuilifies the artificiality and remoteness 
that is frequently developed in school, and proceeds’ in 
logical order by welding instruction to the life and ex- 
perience of the child. 

The third class pertains to the school community. 
Better school interest can be aroused in a school com- 
munity by the introduction of agriculture than through 
any other means and agriculture in each school com- 
munity can receive a greater impetus in this manner 
than in any other. 

Method of Introduction of Elementary Agriculture.— 
Mr. Stone declared himself as opposed to the teaching 
of elementary agriculture by statutary requirements 
for the following reasons, First, if niandatory it would 
result in special instruction for a special class. Second, 
if legally required, it would obligate the city schools of 
a state as well as the rural schools. Third, the multi- 
tude of subjects and the multiplicity of classes in the 
ordinary rural schools .prevent the introduction of an- 
other subject without violence to some already pre- 
scribed and considered essential. Fourth, the impossi- 
bility of finding teachers for rural schools all of whom 
would be qualified for teaching the subject. Fifth, the 
letter kills. It is the spirit that makes alive. A formal, 
perfunctory teaching of any subject breeds disregard, 
dislike, disgust. 

Agriculture is an out-door study and not an in-door 
subject; it develops the motor activities; it is general 
and not specific; it forms a body for the other school 
subjects as members and also furnishes the spirit 
which vitalizes them. It is a subject in which text- 
books should not be used, but its facts and phases util- 
ized. It is not so much for school study as for home 
study, but all observations should find a place in school 
work. Each child should be encouraged to cultivate in- 
dividually a small patch of ground and raise some par- 
ticular product. He should select the best seed and 
should learn the best soil and the best treatment for that 
crop. Careful observations should be made and copious 
notes taken of the preparation of the soil, the selection 
and planting of the seed, and the growth and harvest- 
ing of the crop. These notes should serve as the body 
of essays and cempositions, and these essays should 
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serve as the program of a school entertainment or a 
town festival. 
At the harvesting of the products a school fair ‘should 
be held, with prizes for the best bushel of potatoes or 
corn, the best peck of peas or beans, the best basket of 
berries or currants, the best exhibit of vegetables or 
flowers. The fair might be projected on a larger scale, 
and prizes given for the best calf, colt, pig, or coop of 
chickens raised by the pupils, and for the best-trained 

dog, colt, or pair of steers. 

A town fair should be organized and financed by the 
citizens of the town or by the school board, and prizes 
awarded for the best agricultural product of any nature, 
limiting the competition possibly to the prize winners 
of the various schools. Herein also is a stiggéstion to 
the officers of Fair associations. The winners at town 
fairs should be allowed to compete at county fairs also, 
with suitable rewards for efforts. Furthermore the 
town or county fairs can encourage agriculture in no 
better way than to offer prizes to those representatives. 
of the various schools who will judge most intelligently 
and accurately the best seed corn, the best cow or horse 
of any type. Prizes can be more worthily and effec- 
tively given in this manner than by bestowing them 
upon those who happen to own the products or animals 
by accident or raising or purchase. It is just as profit- 
able for a boy to know the points of a Jersey cow or 4 
Morgan horse as the phases of the moon; it is just as 
useful that he should know the number of the different 
varieties of trees in his township as to know the popu- 
lation of Timbuctoo; it is just as necessary that he 
should know the grasses that grow in the home field as 
the name of some stream in Texas that dries up every 
year; it is just as business-like for him to estimate in- 
telligently the value of a timber tract or the product of 
an oatfield as to extract cube root; it is just as enjoyable 
to know the language of birds and insects as the rules 
of. grammar. 

Elementary agriculture is pre-eminently cultural and 
practical. The conditions and processes of the science, 
the feeding and breeding of domestic animals, the 
elimination of weeds, the care of forest tracts, the 
marketing of products, the organizing and administer- 
ing a farm, furnish a body of useful knowledge, and 
give a training for practical service that makes life 
richer, fuller, sweeter, and agriculture thereby finds a 
legitimate place in the public schools of New England. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL. 


BY PRESIDENT GEORGE C. CHASE, 
Bates College. 

It is the function of the teacher to work with his 
pupils for the full realization of the individuality of 
each. The first duty of* the teacher is to find the boy; 
to find the girl,—the actual boy or girl, the potential 
man or woman. The problem is intricate and difficult 
but always interesting. The complete knowledge desir- 
able belongs only to the mind of the Infinite and 
moreover even limited acquaintance is not permitted un- 
der ideal conditions by the inexorable conditions of 
school organization. It is the individual against the 
class. There are grounds for believing that an approach 
to the ideal conditions will be made in the interest of 
the individual. The class system will not be eliminated, 
but improved. Just how the improvement will be 
brought about time only can tell. A knowledge of 
sociology and psychology by teachers is a necessary aid 
to knowing the pupils. Physical examinations of all 
school children as in colleges would be an invaluable 
aid to the teacher in knowing the pupils. 

Teachers are learning to know their pupils by infer- 
ences drawn from study of them while at school. 
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Manual training including sewing and cooking, and 


physical culture and singing, are an aid to pupils in 


finding the special gift that is: in them. Without sym- 
Pathy and love the best-trained teacher would be in- 
effective. When we learn to make the realization for 
each pupil of his potential, his ideal self the function of 
every teacher and the end of all our school organization, 
discipline and methods, we shall solve the problem, not 
merely of education, but of civilization, of human prog- 
ress. The teachers of to-day will be held responsible for 
the future of their pupils and for the fate of our civiliza- 
tion. 
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MORAL EDUCATION AS ILLUMINATED BY 
HERBART. 


BY WALIER BALLOU JjsCOBS, 
Professor of Education, Brown University. 

We are living in a period of increasing moral sensi- 
tiveness. The old Puritan conscience after all is not 
dead, but very much alive. Our former self-comp/a- 
cency as a people has deserted us. Once we were sure 
that our schools were the best in the world; our govern- 
ment the only free government in the world; our people 
the most morally true of all the peoples of the earth. 
In our schools we have not over-emphasized intellect, 
but we have neglected the training of instinct. We have 
looked upon instinct as low-born, while thought, 
Minerva-like, springs from the brain of Jove himself. 

Yet we ought not to despair. The new facts of sci- 
euce which have revealed to us the great complexity of 
human action have also revealed the means of meeting 
the more complex problem which they have disclosed, 
and in the main we are convinced that moral character 
is built upon the circle of thought, and we know that 
moral charactér is the one aim which we must seek to 
realize. 

The great lack of our educational system to-day is the 
lack of a consistent system of philosophy. Philosophy 
is only another name for seeing things in the large and 
not seeing them as isolated parts. We are as teachers 
shut in within the narrow walls of our schoolrooms and 
we see the part and not the whole. This term’s 
work, to-day’s lesson, these seem to us wholes 
and not parts. In our faithful devotion to our work 
we are absorbed in it, and forget that it is 
only a part of a greater whole and that we cannot 
do this little part aright unless we see it in the light of 
all the rest, as a part of a whole, God’s great whole. 
The eye becomes nearsighted when it is bent continually 
upon its work. We need, the oculist tells us, often to 
lift our eyes and gaze out upon the broad and distant 
horizon. So the teacher becomes nearsighted in his 
work, sees parts instead of wholes. He needs often to 
lift his eyes to see the wholes of which his to-day’s work 
is but a part. To do this he must be a student of p)hil- 
osophy for philosophy is seeing things as wholes. The 
study of such a philosophy as that of Herbart is prof- 
itable, not as pedantic knowledge, but as habituating 
us to see things as wholes and not as parts. As such 
a help to the teacher the writings of Herbart are of 
great value. 
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MY SIMPLE. DUTY. 
I am glad to think 
I am not bound to make the world go round; 
But only to discover and to do 
With cheerful heart, the work that God appoints. 
—Jean Ingelow. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE INDIAN PRIMER. By Florence C. Fox. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. 

This is a story-primer adapted for supplementary read- 
ing in the first grade. Five types of Indians have been 
selected whose history is of special interest to children. 
Their food, shelter, clothing, manners, and customs haye 
been worked out in story. form, the life of a little Indian 
child being used as a centre in each instance. Accom- 
panying each lesson in history is a story taken from In- 
dian myths and legends. The Indian Primer contains 
as stories of Children of the Cliffs: Zelona, a Little Cliff 
Dweller; Home Life; Attack by the Enemy; Visit to Ze- 
lona’s Country; A Canon; How the Mole Became Blind; 
as Children of the Plains; Juanita, a little Zunian Girl; 
Home Life; Industries; Mondamin, the Little Red Plume; 
as Children of the Forest; Hiawatha as a Child in the 
Forest; The Wigwam; Friends; The Bow and Arrow; 
The Red Deer; The Birch-bark Canoe; Little Duck and 
the North Wind; as Children of the Snow; Boreas, a 
Boy in the Snowy Land; Inmates of the Snow House; 
Sports; The Walrus, Polar Bear, Séal, and Eider Duck; 
How the Robin Got His Red Breast; as A Child Who 
Lived by the River; Pocahontas at Home; Character, 
Adventures, and Marriage; How the Spark of Fire Was 
Saved. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. By Charles Gilbert 
Davis, M. D. 79 Fifth Avenue, Chicago: Garner Tay- 
lor. 

This is a restless age, and nowhere is it more restless 

than in the schemes and philosophies that seek for rest. 
testless rest or restful restlessness is in the air. No- 
where is there greater warfare than among those who 
seek peace and think that they have found it. This is 
all-significant. Optimism, not for the sake of optimism, 
but for the ends thereof is making tremendous strides. 
Christian Science, which is the glorification of optimism, 
has a two-million dollar temple without a dollar's debt 
or one faint. begging wail anywhere in all the wor'd, 
and tens of thousands of affectionate worshipers came 
to the communion—not a _ dedication—when it was 
opened. Physicians have far less practice than they 
would have had to-day but for the atmosphere these peo- 
ple have created during the last thirty vears. mostly in 
the last ten. ‘Those who know little of their science 
often fail to send for a physician, as they would other- 
wise have done, because of a suspicion that it is not 
worth while. Old-time physicians also are adopting no 
end of theories along the line of “suggestions.” The 
latest and most remarkable of all these is this “Phi'oso- 
phy of Life,’”’ by Charles Gilbert Davis, M. D.. of Chi- 
cago. I took it up to look into it, and did not lay it 
aside until the last word had been read. Here area few 
thoughts culled from its pages: “I belive in my great 
profession—the medical. *. *. * but when we raise the 
mortal mind, the results are a thousand fold and border 
on the miraculous.” “The world from the cradle to the 
grave should be taught how to think.” “Mind is all: it 
is everything. All matter is but a materialization of 
consciousness.” “Control thought and you control des- 
tiny.”” “Fear is the destroyer of human progress.” “It 
is absolutely true that every thought we think has its 
corresponding effect on the whole or some part of the 
human anatomy.” “Every hour of the day think jovous, 
happy. healthful thoughts, and rich, pure blood will go 
bounding through the blood vessels, carrying glad tidings 
of health.” “Take a drop of blood from the one who 
liveS without fear. in the constant sunshine of a truthful 
life, and the corpiuscles are full, round, numerous, and 
healthy.” “Faith, hope, expectancy and belief are the 
most powerful therapeutic agents of the twentiéth cen- 
tury.” “Man possesses in his own body antidotal and 
protective forces sufficient to destroy any pathological 
bacteria or bacilli that may gain entrance and threaten 
his life.” “This is science.” 


THE ANALYSIS OF RACIAL DESCENT IN ANT- 
MALS. By Thomas H. Montgomery. Jr.. Ph. D., 
University of Texas. New York: Henry Holt & Co.; 
Boston: Lauriat & Co. Cloth (5% x 8%). 311° pp. 
Price. $2.50 net. 

In this modest but heroic presentation of a_ scientifi- 
eally fascinating study of a theme upon which no other 
American has written critically, we have as valuable a 
eontribution to the practical side of evolution as has ap- 
peared. Dr. Montgomery has found a field in which he 
is a pioneer in book-making and his treatment of the 
theme wins at once the respect of scholars and the ad- 
miration of amateurs. We have biologists without 
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limit, and ontologists are by no means rare, but a 
phylogenist is virtually a new being in the educational 
world and in the accessible scholastic arena, and we 
welcome him most heartily. There are apparent and 
abundant reasons for the late appearance in print of the 
apostle of phylogeny. A people worshipping at the 
shrine of experimentation will never listen patiently to 
one who can merely loosely lay a base-line of compara- 
tive studies in the laboratory. The man who has mas- 
tered Greek in all of its preciseness has slight patience 
with any English master, The master of Milton, Dry- 
den, and Shakespeare is nervous when one speaks of 
American Men of Letters, as is the devotee of Lowell 
with one who quotes the best jingle of to-day. The 
algebraist scorns the arithmetician, the physicist the biol- 
ogist, and even the ontologist shrugs his shoulders when 
the phylogenist intrudes upon his studies. The diffi- 
culties in the way of the phylogenist are so numerous 
that he has not come into the open. Any one who has 
faced the proposition of keeping all kinds of weeds out 
of a lawn, neglecting it for a season or two, and then 
going over and over it morning and night, until at last 
he can discover the most timid intruder has some concep- 
tion of the undertaking of Professor Montgomery as he 
prologizes upon phylogeny, making a beginning by way 
of clearing up the weeds that must everywhere invest. 
the studies of the biologist and the ontologist until we 
have some reasonable knowledge, through comparative 
science, of the principles of racial descent. Really, 
however, this work is eminently satisfactory since it 
gives one a hope that at last we are looking evolution 
squarely in the face. Professor Montgomery gives to 
the subject somewhat of the zest that it had when Dar- 
win and Huxley drew aside the curtain just a little, re- 
vealing the wonders of the actors on the genetic stage. 


DAYS AND DEEDS. Compiled by Burton E. and Eliza- 
beth B. Stephenson. 33-37 E. 17th street, Union 
Square North, New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 
387 pp. Price, $1 net. 

This book is a collection of readings and recitations 
bearing on the important days and events of American 
history. The appropriateness of these selections, the 
usefulness of their classification under “The Days We 
Celebrate,” and the completeness of their arrangement, 
adapt this anthology to the use of schools, libraries, and 
wherever a demand is felt for commemorative verse of 
national significance. There are 360 selections from 207 
authors, including many of the verses that every one ex- 
pects to find, though, strange to say, “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” the best of all, and some other desir- 
able selections are not here. There are a few selections 
from authors who ure a present delight, but evidently 
the authors have made this book from other books 
rather than from their own reading. It is a handy book 
to have around but it has in no sense met the need of the 
day. There remains room for a collection of classified 


verses by some one who has read and who continues to 
read. 


THE BIOLOGY OF THE FROG. By Samuel J. 
Hoimes, Ph. D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 370 pp. Price, $1.60. 

The frog has played an important part in pedagogical 
psychology, but now for the first time he is given 370 
pages in a text-book, and he bears the strain admirably. 
The dignity of frogology may be assumed when it is 
seen that Dr. Holmes quotes freely from 220 different 
authorities on the frog. The most interesting feature 
of the book, to those who are not scientifically devoted 
to his “Rana catesbiana” majesty, is that which deals 
in the habits of the bull-frog and his nearest of kin, forty 
pages. Really these pages are full of interest, for the 
characteristics of eating, tonguing. leaping, diving, and 
croaking, seasonal changes, and color changes, treating 
of his enemies, breeding, egg-laying, fertilization, cor- 
puiation, and hibernation, furnish no end of opportunity 
for imteresting description. It is important that some 
people should know as much about frogs as Dr. Holmes 
ean teach, but it is hardly necessary that even all uni- 
versity students should pass an examination on all that 
has been discovered about frogs. 

A FIRST COURSE IN PHYSICS. By Assistant Pro- 
fessor Robert A. Millikan and Henry G. Gale, both of 
the University of Chicago. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. 
Cloth. 488 pp. Illustrated. List price, $1.25. 

The authors register their aim in the preparation of 
this work as “a simple and’ immediate presentation, in 
language which the student already understands, of the 
hows and whys of the physical world in which he lives.” 
Certainly they make good their aim, for they avoid a 
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merely formal and mathematical treatment of the sub- 
ject with which they deal, while they n 

that can make it thorough and “Third: 
high-school pupils are specially in mind Ay rae 

tions of their theme. The text is acco by ca 
fully drawn figures, while fine portraits are given of. eed 
pent physiciGiy such as Faraday, Lord Kelvin; Rontgen, 
ana others 4 


TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. By Professor J. A. Culler, 
Ph. D., Miarai University, Ohio. Philadelphia: — J. - 
Lippincott Co. Gloth. 420 pp.’ Price, $1... — 

The feature. of.this work that is conspicuous aittie 
simplicity in treating a theme that in itself is profound. 
It is prepared for secondary schools specially, and ‘the 
author aims to be both thorough and at the same time 
clear in his exposit _ He certainly reaches his, ai 
He is to be congra on the possession of a lum 
nous style. He deals with mechanics in their various 
features, and with such themes as heat, sound, magnet- 
ism, electricity, ete., ina way that the student with any 
fair amount of application may comprehend them. 


ESSENTIALS OF TEACHING READING. By E. B. 
Sherman, Columbus, Neb., and A. A. Reed, Superior, 
Neb. Lincoln, Neb.: University Publishing Company. 
Cloth. 228 pp. 

An unusually elaborate presentation of the purpose 
and spirit, methods and principles, science and art of 
teaching reading in all grades of schools. It is divided 
into the Mechanics of Reading, Interpretative Reading, 
Methods, Primary Reading, the Recitation, Classification 
of Material, Obstacles, and Articulation. There are nu- 
merous selections for practice. 

DAYS AND DEEDS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. By 
Gertrude L. Stone and M. Grace Fickett. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 136 pp. Full-page iliustra- 
tions by Frank 'T. Merrill. Price, 35 cents. 

These authors have a charming story-telling style for 
little people. They. write a story that children like to 
read and at the same time they leave a permanent im- 
pression, an abiding picture in the mind. These are ends 
rarely attained by those who write history stories. The 
ten chapters are so varied as to give an excellent view 
of conditions one hundred years ago: Two Heroes of a 
“Far Old Year” (1780), From Massachusetts to Ohio 
(1787), The Inauguration of Washington (1789), The 
Story of the Cotton Gin (1793), The Parkers’ Moving and 
Settling (1798), The Success of Robert Fulton (1807). A 
Canal Journey (1826), Kindling a Fire (1828), A Railroad 
Story (1830), The Electric Telegraph (1844). 


WHAT WOULD ONE HAVE? A woman’s confession. 
Boston: James H. West Company. Cloth. Gilt top. 
260 pp. Price, $1.00, net. : 
This is an exceedingly interesting book, wholly out of 

the ordinary. It reminds one, not a little, of Mrs. Pren- 
tiss’s “Stepping Heavenward.” It comes out of life into 
life, from a heart to a heart. The story of a life that re- 
veals many lives, it is so well told as to interest all 
readers. 
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MEMORIZING, 
THE HEALER OF HEARTS. 


Dear little girl with a broken heart, 
Learning too soon the depths of grief, 
Would that I could with a mender’s art 
Patch up your troubles and give relief; 
But Time is the doctor for case like yours, 
While all-forgetting must be your part; 
These are workers of magic cures— 
Dear little girl with a broken heart. 





Salve nor balsam nor balm can aid, 
Lotion, liniment, ne’er will heal; 
Only waiting, till Time hath laid 
Tender hands on the grief you feel. 
Happy I'd be if a word of mine 
Ever so little might ease the smart, 
But only the years are an anodyne, 
Dear little girl with the broken heart! 
—Roy Farrell Greene. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


8 of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
the editor not later Friday preceding 

of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


October 17, 18,19: New York Council 
of Superintendents, Rochester. 

October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middle 


October 25, 26, and 27: Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lewiston, Maine. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

FORT FAIRFIELD. H. E. 
Walker of Ellsworth, who has served 
three years as principal of the Fort 
Fairfield high school, has resigned to 
accept the principalship of the Exe- 
ter, N. H. ‘high school. 

AUGUSTA. The many friends of 
Cc. F. Cook in Maine are sorry to lose 
him from the ranks of secondary 
school men. Mr. Cook resigns from 
the Coney high school, Augusta, and 
goes to Concord, N. H., high school. 
G. F. Marshall, for the past two 

ears principal of the Old Town 
igh school, assumes the leadership 
of the Coney high school. 

LEWISTON. Norris Adams has 
resigned the principalship of the 
Lewiston high school and is ‘going 
into business at Wilton, Me., his na- 
tive town. 


TURNER. L. P. Knapp, for two 
years sub-master at ‘Leavitt Insti- 
tute, Turner Centre, has been elected 
principal at Parsonsfield academy. 

CHERRYFIELD. A. J. Averill, 
for two years principal of Cherry- 
field academy, has resigned. Mr. 
Averill is a member of the Wash- 
ington county bar, and will open a 
law office in Bangor. 

PEMBROKE. The summer 
schools at Pembroke Brooks and 
Bast Pittston opened July 9, with a 
good attendance. 


VERMONT. 

MONTPELIER. State Superin- 
tendent Mason S. Stone, whose edu- 
cational campaign last May was a 
notabie success, is planning an au- 
tumn campaign for which he has al- 
ready engaged C. H. Darling, ex- 
secretary of the navy; Hon. Frank 
Plumley, international arbitrator be- 
tween France’and Venezuela, and 
Frank L. Greene of St. Albans. Ar- 
rangements are being made for some 
eminent educator from outside the 
state to make the grand rounds with 
them. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


Barnard is to have a new $100,- 
000 dormitory. Dean Laura D. Gill 
is having the best of success in 


every way. 


CENTRAL STATES. 





TOWA. 
GRINNELL. Professor S. J. 
Buch retires from Iowa College with 
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a Carnegie fund pension of $1,000 a 
year for life. He was at one time 
acting president of the college, has 
been president of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association. He came here 
from Oberlin College thirty years 
ago. 

John H. T. Main has been inaugu- 
rated as president of Iowa College. 


MT. PLEASANT. Dr. William A. 
Quayle of Chicago had the Com- 
mencement address at Iowa Wes- 
leyan. Mrs. Robert T. Lincoln, 
daughter-in-law of Abraham  Lin- 
coln, presented a portrait of Judge 
Harlem, her father. 

Cornell College graduated fifty- 
one this year. 

CLARINDA. The election of 
George H. Colbert, superintendent of 
Page county. to the principalship of 
a normal schoo] in Missouri made a 
vacancy which has been filled by 
Miss Jessie Field, who has entered 
upon her duties with ability and zeal 
that are giving great satisfaction. 

DES MOINES. Professor Athearn 
of “Midland schools” goes to High- 
land Park College this year and will 
throw his energy and influence with 
the normal work connected with 
this institution. He is one of the 
most widely and favorably known 


young men in educational work in 
the state. 
SIDNEY. County Superintendent 


Mattie Lee Lair is exceptionally effi- 
cient in professional and administra- 
tive ability and devotion, The county 
will probably give her a third term. 
The last time the opposing party en- 
dorsed her, which is a rare happen- 
ing in Iowa. 

FAYETTE. Bishop J. H. Vincent 
delivered the Commencement ad- 
dress at Upper Iowa University. 


ILLINOIS. 

BLOOMINGTON. Bishop Fallows 
made a sensational Commencement 
address at Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, praising President Roosevelt 
extravagantly. 

DE KALB. There were sixty-six 
graduates at the State normal school 


of this place, Dr. John W. Cook, 
president. 
ABINGDON. President H. B. 


Gough of Hedding College has with- 
drawn his resignation upon the re- 
ceipt of an earnest petition and an 
increase of salary. 

URBANA. Baron Herman von 
Sternburg. ambassador from Ger- 
many to the United States, had. the 
Commencement address at the State 
University of Illinois. There were 
443 graduates. 


GALESBURG. Knox College has 
raised $25,000 for a gymnasium that 
is to be built this summer. 

CHICAGO. The Chicago, Cook 
County, normal school celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary recently. The 
principal, Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, 
was the earliest graduate in attend- 
ance. She was in the class of 1862. 
Sarah C. Brooks, assistant superin- 
tendent of Baltimore, class of 1864, 
was also present. 

County Superintendent A. F. 
Nightengale has $56,000 extra for the 
schools of Cook county through a re- 
cent decision of the supreme court. 

Rev. R. A. White of the city board 
of education delivered the Com- 
mencement address at Armour Insti- 
tute. 

Chicago’s new normal school build- 
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ing at Sixty-eighth street and Stew- 
art avenue, erected at a cost of $659,- 
000, was dedicated with impressive 
ceremonies April 20-21. More than 
1,000 persons, three-fourths of them 
girl students at the normal or women 
teachers of the public schools, were 
in attendance. President Tilden of 
the school board was chairman and 
master of ceremonies. He introduced 
Alfred Bayliss, state superintendent 
of public instruction, who traced the 
history of education in Illinois. Su- 
perintendent of Schools BE. G. Cooley 
said: “These exercises are held in the 
finest normal school building in Amer- 
ica—a fitting home for an institution 
that has included among its leaders 
some of the most remarkable educa- 
tors in America—Wentworth, Parker, 
Tompkins—and to-day a woman 
whose ability, energy, and devotion 
will bring this school to a higher state 
of efficiency than it ever before pos- 
sessed. Upon the public support that 
this school gets will rest its efficiency, 
and upon the efficiency of the schools 
rests the future welfare of the peo- 
ple.” Mrs. Emmons Blaine said: “To 
know what this school was to Colonel 
Parker one would have to feel with 
him that a large part of the woes of 
the world is due to mistakes; that 
these mistakes come from a lack of 
opening up of life and its wonderful 
possibilities, material and human, 
for endeavor and association, to those 
who are to live; that to remedy this 
lack a beginning must be made in 
youth, and that the place for this be- 
ginning is the school, working in co- 
operation with the home. To Col- 
onel Parker the school was the nat- 
ural and rightful and highly ordained 
medium for the development of citi- 
zens for the nation’s strength and up- 
building, and of souls for their high- 
est destiny. He was a man of action 
and high ideals. His legacy to Chi- 
cago was the system based on his 
principles, and in this noble building 
and its function others will realize 
what he struggled for, made possible, 
and gave his very life to attain.” 


INDIANA. 
RICHMOND. Barlham College 


graduated forty-five students. 


OHIO 


GRANVILLE. Denison Univer- 
sity celebrated its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary this year. 

YELLOW SPRINGS. President 
Stephen S. Weston of Antioch Col- 
lege gave the Commencement ad- 
dress at Wilberforce University. 

CLEVELAND. Chief Justice 
Brewer of the United States supreme 
court delivered the Commencement 
address at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 

Samuel Mather, brother of the late 
Secretary of State John Hay, has 
given Adelbert College $100,000 in 
memory of Mr. Hay. 

OXFORD. At Miami University, 
United States Senator J. P. Dolliver 
delivered the Commencement ad- 
dress and was honored with an LL. 
D. Miss Annie E. Logan, of the 
normal department, one of the edu- 
zational leaders of the state, was 
given an honorary degree of A. M. 





NEBRASKA. 
NEBRASKA CITY. A_ more fit- 
ting memorial would be hard to find 
than the one which is being made 
by his children for the late J. Ster- 
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ling Morton, founder of Arbor day. 
His former home, a few miles from 
Nebraska City, is being transformed 
into an arboretum, which promises 
to be a marvel of scientific forestry. 
He began the work himself. When 
he first settled there, the place was 
an unbroken grass-covered claim. 
He promptly set to work, making 
trees grow where they had never 
grown before, and even induced his 
neighbors to do the same. After his 
death the work was never allowed 
to lag, and to-day the old homestead 
is surrounded by groves, which con- 
tain 100 different kinds of trees and 
150 varieties of shrubs. In half a 
century, when the pines and beeches 
have become monarchs, Arbor lodge, 
as it is called, will become one of the 
wonders of the plains. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 


AUSTIN. On March 17 the city 
teachers of the Austin public schools 
held their regular monthly meeting 
in the auditorium of the city high 
school. After a short business talk 
Superintendent A. N. McCallum gave 
an interesting account of his recent 
trip to Louisville, to the meeting of 
superintendents. He also. visited 
schools in St. Louis and Indianapolis. 
The Mothers’ Club of the Bickler 
school met March 19. J. L. Taff, 
principal, gave the club an interest- 
ing talk. He is an earnest worker 
and has the interest of each child at 
heart. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 

State Superintendent Thomas 4g, 
Kirk called off the biennial conven- 
tion of county and city superintend- 
ents which was to have been held at 
Hotel del Coronado in May. The ap- 
palling calamity made such a meet- 
ing undesirable. 

LOS ANGELES. Los Angeles has 
a population of 238,419, according to 
the report of School Census Marshal 
Bert L. Farmer. This is a gain of 
37,074 persons over 1905, and repre- 
sents the greatest percentage of 
yearly gain in the history of this 
city. The total would be swelled 
several thousand were it possible to 
record the recent arrivals of 
refugees from San Francisco. There 
is a gain in population in every 
ward, though in several the increase 
is small. In the sixth ward, the 
city’s largest, there is a tremendous 
increase. An average of 101 daily is 
the year’s record of persons who 
came to stay. No record was taken 
of the population of Los Angeles 
Chinatown. The deputies reported 
only the native-born Mongolian chil- 
dren, of which there were 111 of 
school age. There are 44,1438 chil- 
dren between the ages of five and 
seventeen years. This calls for 
schoolhouses within the city limits, 
and a vast increase in the total of 
the state appropriation of $14 for 
each census child. There are 21,676 
white boys and 21,440 girls: 448 
negro boys and 464 negro girls: two 
Indian boys and two Indian girls at- 
tending the city schools. 

SAN FRANCISCO. The _ school 
teachers are taking the initiative in 
meeting the situation ‘by volunteer- 
ing to accept a reduction in their pay 
for the coming year, if not longer. 
An informal gathering was lately 
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held at the Emerson school, and T. 
H. McCarthy, principal of the Wash- 
ington grammar, put the matter be- 
fore his fellow workers by suggest- 
ing that they should volunteer to as- 
sume part of the burden falling on 
the people in this crisis and help in 
the work of rebuilding the city by 
lightening the burdens of the tax- 
payets. 

SAN DIEGO. Superintendent Frank 
P. Davidson, whose term of ser- 
vice expires in July, has announced 
that he will not be a candidate for 
re-election. This leaves the field 
open, and already the friends of Dr. 
Small of Paterson, N. J., and two 
principals—Mackinnon of the high 
school and Angier of one of the 
grammar schools—are urging their 
selection. 


SAN JOSE. The normal school 
suffered greatly from the calamity 
of April 18, and yet it had a remark- 
able escape. The city high school 
building in the same lot as the school 
was entirely wrecked, the normal 
school building was rendered unsafe 
and cannot be used until $69,000 (es- 
timated) is laid out on it, but the 
Training. school buiiding, while badly 
shaken, is entirely safe and is used 
for both the normal and training 
school, classes mostly reciting on the 
lawn and beneath the trees. Dr. 
Dailey, the principal, was in New 
\ork city preparatory to sail- 
ing for Europe the next day. Of 
course he canceled his passage and 
hastened back to the school. Vice- 
Principal Wilson, however, proved 
equal to the emergency and had all 
plans adjusted for the continuance 
of the work within twenty-four hours 
of the wreck. The summer school, 
however, has had to be abandoned 
for this year. The best city school 
buildings are all ruined, but the 
schools met, after a week’s vacation, 
in the safe buildings and in extem- 
porized sheds. The superintendent 
has devoted himself to the readjust- 
ment with the utmost skill. 


SACRAMENTO. The city is to 
have a new high school building, to 
cost $150,000 and more. It will be 
250 feet long and have a depth of 160 
feet. It will be two stories high, 
and will be constructed of red brick 
and will set in forty feet from the 
sidewalk, front and sides. A _ cen- 
tral dome will add to the imposing 
nature of the building, which will 
look equally well from the rear as 
from the front. A wide corridor will 
run the entire length of the building. 
The assembly hall will seat 800. The 
hall also will have a wide corridor. 
Simplicity in the furnishings has 
been aimed at, and the closest atten- 
tion has been paid to proper sanita- 
tion. There will be no dust-catchers 
in the shape of fancy cornices, and 
plenty of room will be left for adorn- 
ing the walls~with pictures and 
maps. On the ground floor rooms 
will be located for manual training, 
including a gymnasium. The build- 
ing will be well lighted, corridors as 
well as classrooms, and the heating 
and fan ventilating system will be 
under the main entrance and in the 
centre of the building. This will be 
the fifth great high school in the 
state, each equal to anything in the 
country for cities of their size. 


BERKELEY. The University of 


California is to have a one hundred 
thousand dollar fund for a depart- ° 
ment of electrical engineering, the 
gift of Clarence H. Mackey and his 





kane. ‘reports that there were 
pupils registered during - past 
school year. In 1900 there were 
6,288. The registration more than 
doubled in six years. 

The Wenatchee Commercial club 
is now attempting to secure a busi- 
ness college for Wenatchee, Wash. 

“T believe the student who gradu- 
ates from the Washington State 
College at Pullman stands twenty- 
five per cent. better chance of 
succeeding in life than if he gradu- 
ates from any of the big 
eastern colleges,” was the surprising 
statement of Professor W. J. Spill- 
man, agriculturalist of the bureau of 
plant industry of the government 
department of agriculture at Wash- 
ington, D. C. This school is a tech- 
nical, agricultural and scientific in- 
stitution of learning, which has long 
been recognized -as one of the finest 
in the West, but Professor Spill- 
man’s praise came somewhat, unex- 
po tad Continuing, the professor 

— 


“Washington and the Inland em- 
pire may be proud of this school. 
Any student who can enter the 
Freshman class at Pullman can en- 
ter the Freshman class in any of the 
biggest universities in America. 
Furthermore, it will take him four 
complete years to finish the course 
at Pullman, while in most of the big 
universities and colleges it is possible 
for him to complete the course in 
three years. In most ways the stu- 
dent in that splendid school at Pull- 
man is better off than in the big east- 
ern college. In the eastern institu- 
tion students are taught by tutors, 
especially in the first years. They 
only catch a distant glimpse of the 
members of the faculty. The col- 
lege at Pullman is not so large but 
that the students come in actual con- 
tact with the professors. The fac- 
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professional school for the study of education 
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ulty is an exceedingly strong one. 
President A. E. Bryan is a big man, 
and unusually capable as an educa- 
tor. Professor O. L.. Waller, who 
has the department of irrigation en- 
gineering, is a man of great ability. 
Professor George Severance, assist- 
ant agriculturalist, is a young man, 
but will bear watching, for he has 
before him a splendid future. Fro- 
fessor S. B. Nelson, of the depart- 
ment of veterinary, is a man of zreat 
value to the state. The school has 
forty or fifty members in its faculty, 
and these men are capable of, and 
are making a_ great institution. In 
its civil engineering department it 
is as finely equipped as any school 
in America. There is a constant de- 
mand for graduates from this de- 
partment, which demand the school 
is never able to supply. No gradu- 
ate from this department ever has 
made a failure, and I do not suppose 
there is a man among these gradu- 
ates who is not getting from $100 to 
$300 a month. Some of the other 
departments are just as strong.” 

The day when school teachers 
from the East can come to the state 
of Washington and expect to pass 
the examinations with greater ease 
than they would at bome has passed. 
Gradually the standard of scholar- 
ship is being raised by the board of 
education, aud this is evidenced by 
the large proportion of failures to 
pass the quarterly examinations held 
recently. Never before have there 
been so many failures. The work of 
marking the papers of the May ex- 
amination shows that of 1,294 appli- 
cants only 581 were successful. In 
Spokane county, of 160 applicants 
only sixty-nine won certificates. The 
government statistics show that 
there is less illiteracy in the state of 
Washington than in any other state 
in the Union, and the people are de- 
termined to continue to merit this 
record. 


ELLENSBURG. The State nor- 
mal school closed June 6 this year. 
The joint anniversary program of the 
literary societies included as _ its 
principal part an address by Dean 
Henry L. Southwick of Boston. The 
baccalaureate was by Rey. F. O. 
Lamoreux of North Yakima, and the 
Commencement address was by Hon. 
Francis W. Cushman, M. C. 

The school has had a fine lecture 
course this year, including Reno B. 


Welbourne, Lou J. Beauchamp, two 
concerts, and closed by a lecture on 
“Representative Government,” by 
Senator La Follette. 

ABERDEEN. The high school of 
this place is having a characteristic 
boom. It is not easy for Huastern 
cities to understand how a high 
seLool can increase sixty per cent. in 
one year, but that is the record of a 
high sehool that now has 138 stu- 
dents, with eight teachers. The 
state of Washington is astonishing 
its most enthusiastic admirers. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

New England, N. D., possesses 
what is probably the most re- 
markable schoolhouse in the country. 
The structure is twenty-four feet 
square, one story in height, and built 
entirely of petrified wood except the 
roof, which is shingled. The wood 
of the ancient forests which covered 
the prairies of Hettinger County has 
become agatized and in the absence 
of other building material the people 
of this place determined to erect 
their primitive educational institu- 
tion of this beautiful petrification. 
Great care has been exercised in the 
construction of the schoolhouse, so 
that the material shows off to the 
best advantage, and when the sun 
shines the building glistens like 
crystal. 


OREGON. 

SALEM. George W. Jones, super- 
intendent of the State Institute for 
the Blind, is in the East making a 
tour of inspection. He was in Bos- 
ton studying what is being done by 
Massachusetts by way of day work 
as well as in institutions. 


IDAHO. 


COEUR D’ALENE. Coeur d’ Alene, 
a place of about 2,500 people, situ- 
ated in northern Idaho, thirty-four 
miles from Spokane, seems in a fair 
way to obtain a fine Swedish Luth- 
eran college. The commercial club 
of the place has agreed to donate 
ten acres and $25,000, to be placed in 
escrow, and delivered over ‘to the 
church when the latter has_ erected 
buildings worth $75,000. Rev. J. 
Jesperson of the Swedish Lutheran 
church has had plans prepared, 
showing imposing buildings, and a 


curriculum, ‘including music, litera- 
ture, art, science, a business course, 
and a normal training school. The 
buildings proposed include an audi- 
torium capable of seating 4,000 or 
5,000 people. This church has no 
college west of the Missouri river. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


WN order to make this section cf the JouRNAL 
I oF EDUCATION as complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 





In the present year President W. 
F. Siocum, D. D., will deliver a 
course of lectures in Oberlin College, 
on “the Moral and Religious Evolu- 
tion of the West.” 

Special teatures for 3906 In college 
studies will be the courses on the 
Greek drama in English, on Greek 
history (Periclean period). on Italian 
scnipture, offered by Professor Mat- 
tin, on the history of the Bngzlish 
drama and on Browning, offered by 
Professor Wager: on _ bibliography 
and on history, offered by Professor 
Root; those on economics and sociol- 
ogy, offered by Professor Wolfe; and 
the teachers’ training courses. The 
nermal courses offer an excellent op- 
portunity to elementary school teach- 


ers. They are to be conducted by 
Mr. Luckey, an instructor in Oberlin 
College, and a graduate of the nor- 
mal] school at Albany, N. Y. 

Wednesday evening, February 21, 
Professor G. F, Wright began a 
course of seven illustrated lectures 
on “Glacial Geology.” Professor 
Wright had a large pnumber of new 
views of glaciers and 206 slides from 
photographs taken by him during his 
recent trip through Denmark, 
Sweden, Russia, the Crimea. the 
Lebanon mountains, and Egypt, 
which he introduced in due order in 
his course of lectures. 

The Oberlin College catalog for 
1905-06 contains the usual general 
information, with details of en- 
trance requiremnts, outlines’ of 
courses of instruction, names of stu- 
dents, and other information concern- 
ing the work of the college. ‘The 
registration for the first half year 
amounted to 1,708, as follows: The 
college 698; the theological semi- 
nary, 47; the conservatory of music, 
f29; the academy, 341: drawing and 
painting, 24; the summer school of 
19905, 69; a total of 1,708. in the 
summer sehoo!l the students are 
excluded who are enrolled in other 
departments. The corresponding 
enrollment at the same time last 
year was 1,655. 

The college department for the 
first semester enrolled 698. During 
the first week of the second sentes- 
ter there were sixteen additional stu- 
dents received, making the total reg- 
istration in the college for the year 
714. This is an increase of forty- 
four over last year. 

Important new courses are offered 
in a number of departments, particu- 
larly in the department of history. 
The teachers’ course in  plysical 
training for men is now fully organ- 
ized, and fourteen of the college men 
are now enrolled in that course. ‘The 
teachers’ course in pbysical train- 
ing for women has been organ- 
ized for a number of years. There 
are fifty women in it. The senior 
class in the college department num- 
bers 122. ‘The largest senior class 
heretofore was the class of iast year, 
which numbered 112. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page.144.) 





standing, he dismissed him. But - 
when the day of his wedding came,” 


he sent him an envelope containing a 

check for $25,000 and a note express- 

ing admiration of his courage. 
NEW RED CROSS RULES. 


The delegates appointed to repre- 
sent the different governments at 


the Red Cross conference at Geneva - 


have completed their werk by the 
formulation of new rules which are 
designed to extend and strengthen 
the Red Cross rules already accepted. 
I'he new code must be ratified by 
the various governments before the 
nrst of January next. They embody 
more humane regulations for the 
eare of the sick and wounded, and 
provide for the full immunity and 
protection of hospital workers in the 
field. It is interesting to observe 
how the circle of civilization . widens 
with the lapse of years. In addition 
to the leading nations of the world, 
which took part in- the earlier con- 
ferences, China, Korea, Siam, and 
the Congo state were represented at 
this. It was noticed that the Rus- 
sian and Japanese delegates took an 
active part and mingled together on 
the most friendly terms. 
THE DOUMA SNUFFED OUT. 
The reactionary elements in Rus- 
sia found their opportunity when the 
Douma, late last week, adopted an 
address to the country which was 
virtually an appeal to the people 
against the ministry. Early on 
Sunday, the Czar issued a ukase dis- 
solving the Douma, and providing for 
the election of a new parliament, to 
assemble in March, 1907. The mem- 
bers of the Douma, in accordance 
with a plan prearranged for such a 
contingency, left St. Petersburg in 
haste for Viborg, Finland. There 
they reassembled and in frantic haste, 
threatened by the governor-general 
with dispersal by foree, framed a 
passionate manifesto, the moderate 
conservative Democrats joining with 
the Radicals and the Group of Toil. 
In this address they called upon the 
people to boycott the government by 
refusing to pay taxes or to furnish 
troops. This action, of course, is es- 
sentially revolutionary, and it points 
the way to a general political strike 
more protracted and _ bloodthirsty 
than any that have preceded it. The 
Czar has designated Stolypin, minis- 
ter of the interior in the present min- 
istry, and the man most hated, next 
to General Trepoff, as the prime min- 
ister, to succeed Goremykin. 


A STORMY OUTLOOK. 


The immediate future is gloomy 
enough. There is time for a great 
many things to happen between now 
and March, 1907. There is little like- 
lihood that another Douma will be 
then convened, or that, if it were, it 
would. be less radical than that 
which has just been broken up. ‘The 
promise of a constitutional govern- 
ment, with representation of the 
people, has been broken. and in its 
place there is set up a government 
of guns and violence. Troops in 
large numbers have been hurried to 
St. Petersburg, to suppress disorder; 
there has been a wholesale suspension 
of popular newspapers; and martial 
law has been established in the 
most disturbed parts of the empire. 
But the frenzied peasants who have 
been burning and pillaging the es- 
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their landlords in a dozen 

rena eae wee Bae 
wo otrnlge: 

both 


itis a thing to > Ww 
the nation, in the endeavor to cru 
out iberty of which it has had 
but-a-taste. 


New Engiand’s Coast Resorts. 
The eall from the seashore has al- 
ready sounded! Vacation 
were planted months ago but the ad- 
vent of hot weather and the’ sultri- 


ness ad ature the pest have a 
eee eae 


harbor to the bay of Fundy, will be 
pe A lige ie Ft “Massachu- 


setts has certainly a gay procession 
of seashore resorts. The North 
Shore, whose unbounded fame gains 
year y year, boasts of everything 

} best in the seashore line. 


Swampscott with its 
latial summer hotels 

nities for bathing; — 
head, famed for its spacious harbor 
where congregate the fleets of sum- 
mer yachtsmen and the admirable lo- 
cation of the summer colony at the 
Neck; Beach Bluff, Clifton, Deve- 
reaux, Manchester, Magnolia, Glou- 
cester, Rockport, Plum Island and 
Salisbury beach; New Hampshire has 
not so much to offer in her shore re- 
sorts as to number, but the beauties 
and attractions of Hampton and 
Rye, the fame of Newcastle with its 
never to be forgotten “Peace Confer- 
ence Associations” well balance any 
laxity in number. Maine is the pre- 
mier shore land of the United States. 
Her entire coast from Kittery to 
Eastport is a stretch of broken coast 
land which forms beautiful harbors 
and coves, the most magnificent sum- 
mer resorts to be found anywhere. 
York, Old Orchard, the Queen of the 
North Atlantic beaches, Searboro, 
Wells, Kennebunk, Peaks Island, and 
so on to Bar Harbor, Maine’s shore 
possessions are numerous and attrac- 
tive. In order to fully appreciate 
the glories of New England’s coast, 
one should spend:a vacation at some 
of these resorts. The Boston & 
Maine railroad will give you all the 
necessary directions. In the hotel 
booklet for 1906 will be found a list 
of all the shore resorts, their hotels 
and accommodations, and a beauti- 
fully illustrated and descriptive book- 
let called “All Along Shore,” describ- 
ing in detail the glories of the North 
Atlantic ‘coast, will be sent upon re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp. The hotel 
booklet will be sent free by the Gen- 
eral Passenger Department, Boston 
& Maine railroad, Boston. A delight- 
fully illustrated portfolio containing 
thirty-one beautiful half-tone repro- 
ductions of the choicest views along 
the shore will be mailed upon receipt 
of six cents in stamps. 


Very Low Rates to Minneapolis 
aud Beturn Yo-Mekel: Plate 


Roa | 
Sanne 10, 11; and 12, account G. A. 
Tata beyond “CReaes* ibe ne 






a ECR 











ae For .rates wry New 
dg *- and full particulars, 

ms L N. EB. P. A., 206 

Old South building” Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





FISHER *cnSt= AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROFMPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





JAMES F. McGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


NO is the time to 


Railway Exchange Building. 
CHICAGO 
ND COLLEGE BUREAU 


ends candidates and uses its influence in securing operat. 
ister. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
now good until close of season of 1906-7. 


Write for circular and blanks to-day. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © “c.xSsector strect, Boston 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 





™MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eseyieton se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 





THE SCIENCE ounsancy. a. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schnois. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 





SLARK CHICAGO, 17 E 


EW YORK | E 


VAN BUREN ST 


el7TH YEAR 


~ THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





BOISE, IDAHO 





DO YOU WISH TO VISIT CALIFORNIA? 

We desire to enroll a select list of teachers whose credentials will enable them to secure 
certificates and fill good positions in California Write for particulars. Prominent lecturers 
contemplating a visit to the Pacific Coast should write us giving data. 

CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND LECTURE BUREAU 
Cor. Land Merced Streets, Fresno, California. 








Some New Books. 





Title. 


A. Benedick in Arcady........02.....ssss eevee. 
Bembo: A Tale of Italy ...... ..---.sseee-ceeee 
PReORTONSD Te BIMAl. 2... 5 hoses. ccc c cece cccee 
SOONER i 5 Fe Gib h Soda c cc stsesddsd.\.cccccedoces 
The Garden, You and L.......s.ee.ccecececseees 
EE eS ave et shec ests aapep ese e BEES + beans 
Behavior of the Lower Organisms..... ...... 
A Country Reader ..... 2.2.0. seceecccereeees 
The First Year of Roman Law...............-+ 
The Problem of Spelling Retorm ............. 
The German Workman...........2..s20-eseeees 
The ee Ber swith chttieto navi Jaw 


Christian Theism and a Spiritual Monism .... 
Days and Deeds..............0+.se00s Burton & 
The Meaning of Good........0006--eeee cece eens 


Local Government in Countries. ..........-. 
Harvard Psychological Studies (Vol II.)..Miin- 








Author. Publisher. Price. 
Sutcliffe E,.P. Dutton & Co., New York $1.50 
Capes “é os “ “ 1.50 
Petrie “6 i . os 6.00 
na The Macmillan Company,‘‘ 1.50 
Barbara e ” ~ “ 1.50 
Spar, oO “ Lad oe “ 1.235 
Jenning sae = 2. = 3.00 
Buchanan ‘* " * ” 40 
Bernard Henry Frowde, “ — 
Skeat ii it) “ 

Dawson Chas.Scribner’s Sons, ‘“ 1.50 
Foresman ‘ S “ - 6.00 
Walker ae “g ae ? 3.00 
Stephenson Baker & Taylor Co., 46 1.00 


Dickinson McClure, Phillips & Co., ‘* 
Fairlie Century Company, ad 
sterberg Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
F 


ue 
& 


Romances of Chivalry, in Italian Verse....... ord Henry Holt & Co., New York — 
SIREN Bh oe Heb ce Fe U ek s CW eaihecing bee cede - Secceeses Water aad « ss ss 3.00 
American Insects ..............+-0++- Kellogg 2 + $ - 5.00 
Guide to the Study of Fishes Jordan 2.00 
EID | Senn GhaccGeteetks>.c+ssicgaceecetersce Atkinson a ss “ “ 3.00 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night .......... Porter & Clarke T. Y. Crowell & Co., “ inate 

CE 








Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
AL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Se orn hy For catalogues address 
the Principal. J. ASBURY PITMAN. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BrRipeGEwaATER, 
S Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A.G.BoypeEn, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FramIncuam, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 

Principal. 


Sue NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusurG, Mass. 
For both sex 


es. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Taompson, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues 


w& Price-List, 
Any Information, 


seesee#ee#ee#e 
27-29 West 23d St. 


@ New York. @ 
== 
120 Boylston St., Room 411 


BOSTON, MASS. 
ee 












































Summer Trips via Joy Line. 


The all-water service of the Joy 
line between Boston and New York is 
proving most attractive to summer 


vacationists. The steamers Old Do- 
minion and Santiago, now in com- 
mission on this line, are scheduled to 
depart from Atlas Stores wharf, Bos- 
ton, every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday ati p.m. Those whohave 
availed themselves of this service 
unite in highest praise of the delights 
of the journey. The passenger is 
favored with a daylight view of Bos- 
ton harbor, passing around Cape Cod 
and into Vineyard Sound during the 
night, awakening at sunrise off Gay 
Head light. From that point through 
Long Island Sound, which is re- 
nowned for the beauties of its shores, 
bays, and inlets, the scene is one of 
continual interest and affords an un- 
ending panorama of entrancing 
views, not the least of which is the 
approach to the metropolis through 
the East river. 

Steamers of this line are now car- 








rying their complement, and reserva- 
tions should be made in advance by 
addressing B. D. Pitts, agent of the 
company, at 214 Washington street, 
Boston, 


> 





Mecca for Tourists 


Burlington on Lake Champlain 
overlooks an unrivalled landscape of 
lake, mountains, forests, and inter- 
vale and is recognized as a tourist 
and summer resort of unequalled lo- 
cation. Among its attractions are 
superb panoramic views in every di- 
rection from the summit of the hill 
on which the city is built, idyllic 
walks and drives, beautiful parks in 
the shade of the woods on the lake 
front, boating, yachting, and splendid 
fishing. Fort Ethan Allen, the larg- 
est United States cavalry post in the 
East, is close by, with its social at- 
tractions, daily dress parade, music, 
and drills. Mount Mansfield, the 
highest peak of the Green mountains, 
is within easy reach by rail and trol- 
ley, Ausible Chasm, one of nature’s 
wonders, is directly across the lake, 
and, with the United States military 
post at Plattsburg, the old forts at 
Crown Point and Ticonderoga and 
the picturesque north islands of Lake 
Champlain, may be visited on one of 
the day steamer excursions from Bur- 
lington. With its first-class hotels, 
and frequent train and steamer ser- 
vice, Burlington is a most convenient 
stopping point for tourists making 
the trip in either direction between 
Boston and Montreal, Quebec and 
Adirondack and Canadian resorts. 
The Central Vermont route to Bur- 
lington combines the best and fastest 
train service with the most charming 
scenic views in New England. It 
operates three fast express trains 
daily between the metropolis of New 
England and the Queen city of Ver- 
mont. Booklet, “Boston to Montreal” 
sent for two-cent stamp enclosed to 
T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., Central 
Vermont railway, 360 Washington 
street, Boston. 


> 


Milwaukee and Return via Nickel 
Plate Road. 


Very low rates August 10, 11, and 
12, account Eagles’ convention. Tick- 
ets may be routed via rail or boat 
from Chicago. Good return limit. 
For particulars write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., 206 Old South building, 
Boston, Mass. 





A GALLANT BOY. 


A Bostonian was talking about the 
late Henry Harland. “Harland 
was a graceful gallant soul,” he said, 
“Even in his boyhood he turned the 
prettiest compliments. When a boy 
he studied Latin under a charming 
young lady. This young lady, call- 
ing him up in class one morning 
said: ‘Henry, name some of the chief 
beauties of education.’ 

“The boy, smiling into his teach- 
er’s pretty eyes, answered:— 

** *Schoolmistresses.’”’-—New York 
Tribune. 








Reform our spelling. Cut out the 
silent letters. Then cut out the ones 
that make a noise. After that we 
ean have some peace.—New York 
Mail. 

















July 26, 1906 


BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 

Harry Davenport, an actor too 
well known to the theatre-going pub- 
lic to need any special introduction. 
will be the leading entertainer of a 
eapital program at Keith’s the week 
of July 30. His contribution to the 
entertainment will be a series of vo- 
ral specialties which he e¢alls “Eng- 
lish ‘Types,’ the best known number 
being “Our Bazaar.” made famous 





in England by the noted Albert 
Chevalier and which is one of the 
most artistic bits of entertainment 
in the varieties. The show is. an 


“all-variety” one, and the sort that 
appeals so effectively to summer 
amusement seekers, and contains 
several European attractions never 
vefore seen in this city. Included in 
the list are Stinson and Merton, ec- 
centric conversational comedians; 
Sadi Alfarabi, European equilibrist; 
Jordan and Harvey, mirth-provoking 
Hebrew dialect comedians and par- 
ody singers; Sisters Rappo, famous 
Siberian dancers, from the Imperial 
opera house, St. Petersburg; George 
Bb. Reno troupe of skillful acrobats; 
Jean Ardelle and her “Inky Dinks,” 
in vocal and eccentric dancing spe- 
cialties; Myers and Rosa, dexterous 
dise manipulators, Flo Adler, pleas- 
ing singer of popular songs, and the 
Fadettes woman’s orchestra will in- 
augurate the ninth week of their 
summer engagement with a new pro- 
gram of selections of popular music, 
and an entire new list of comedy 
and interesting motion pictures will 
be exhibited in the kinetograph. 

—- 2 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has. been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale bv druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


o> —- — ~— 





He hated all the Russians 
3ut still he would persist 

In persuading charming Anna 
To become an Anna kissed. 


Keep Your Lisht- 
*~. oN 4 rs , na 
ning RodUp: 

I. General Teachers 
k. Commercial Teachers 


Business Employment 


Free Registration in al! departments ; ‘‘no posi- 
tion no pay”; “a square deal” for candidate and 
employer. Write for blanks and information. 


THE KINSLEY BUREAU, 245 Broadway, New York 


“NOVA SCOTIA 


A delightful three-weeks’ tour in July; 
another in August. Do not go the first time 
alone, but join one of my small, select parties, 
and you will see more, enjoy more, and have 
far better accommodations. An ideal vaca- 
tion at small cost. 

Prospectus on application. 


F. H. PALMER, Editor EDUCATION 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


CORTLAND, N. Y., May 28, 1906. 
My DEAR MR. BARDEEN :— 
Professor Parker, our instructor in Greek and Latin, has resigned. I am looking for his 
successor. If you know of one or two men who will answer the following description and care 
10 have them apply as yourtandidates, have them do so at once. Very truly, 
FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Principal State Normal School. 
CORTLAND, N. Y., June 9, 1906. 
Your man Oliphant was elected to-day at $1,800. He made a fine impression. Send us the 
names of two as guod candidates for the following places. 
FRANCIS J. CHENEY. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





TEACHERS’, 
AGENCY 


THE 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 2 Al 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7, 


DITORIIt 
CHIC 
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introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Ave: 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists,and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 
PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions pa aoe to $70 per month. For further 
information,address THE TEACHERS AG eq y, R. L. MYERS & CO., 


101 Market St., Barrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 


‘THE SOUTH AND WEST site. ’t or Ssiptris 


other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. )200 Williams Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 
Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. 

















Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton Pl, 





Write for free Booklet. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


fh EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Mornss, Iowa. 








MANHATTAN B.LDpoG. 





SOSFZSASS SH SSSSSSHSSSSSSHSOSSS SSSSOSSGOOOOOS OOO OOOOSD 
3 Winship | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


| every part of the country. 
Teachers’ | 29-4 Beacon st. . . . 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 
| ALVIN F. PEASE. 







Boston, Mass. 
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a 2000 DRILL SENTENCES 
THE RECITATION || FOR 


By SAMUEL HAMILTON, Ph.D., Supt. of Schools 
of Allegheny Co., Pa. 


Vol. V. in Lippincott’s Educational Series | G R A M M A T I C A L A N A L Y S I S 


This volume will be of great assistance to young teachers in | 
the study of the practical phases of school work, and will 
also be very helpful to older teachers who have not yet reached B JAMES be WILLIS 
the point of perfection. y . 

The author is sound in theory, simple in treatment, clear 
and concise in presentation, brief and pointed in discussion, 





and, withal, practical and helpful A valuable collection of sentences for analysis 
S , ’ S - be 4 . . . 1 . . 7 . Be 
CLOTH, 81.25 and the illustration of grammatica! principies, in 
ae eS cluding the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and 

Just Published sentences — simple, complex, and compound. 


CULLER’S TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS Arranged in classes of 20 sentences each. Also 


an appendix of over 200 sentences for review pur- 
WRITTEN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE ted 
NEEDS OF PUPILS IN HIGH SCHOOLS P : 


AND ACADEMIES This book may be used to supplement text-books 
A FIRST-CLASS WORK IN EVERY PARTICULAR on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will be 
found that pupils will soon become skilful and 

WE HAVE School Text-Books on Mathematics, History, Nat 


ural Science, Language; also Supplementary Reading, School interested wh ready In oral work, neat and rapid in 
Dictionaries, and Reference Books. diagraming. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Paper, - - - 7 Price, 25 cents 








Every Schoolroom Should Have a New Lippincott’s Gazetteer 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Philadeiphia 














29-A Beacon Street, = BOSTON 


NATURE STUDY BY MONTHS 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
























By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 








Mr. Boyden’s articles on Nature Study, which have appeared in the columns of this paper 
during the past few years, have attracted attention the country over, and have been univer- 
sally commended. 

At the earnest solicitation of school officers and teachers, these articles have been re- 
written, fully illustrated, and have now been brought out in book form. 

The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with a progres- 
sive adaptation to the first four grades. 


The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, and the 
children are seeking, in their simple way, to find How Nature Works during the year, fitting 
all its life to the varying conditions. 

The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines along which children can be 
started scienceward. Many scientific references are suggested for the benefit of teachers. 

The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with classes of children 
in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND rubLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 














